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MEMOIR OF BISHOP ENGLAND. 


BY WILLIAM GEORGE READ. 


ISHOP ENGLAND was 2 man of tran- ee to which the Catholics of Ireland were 
B scendent and various ability. Had his ) subjected in those days of persecution. On 
genius been directed exclusively to arms, or the day that he was immured his wife was 
to politics, or to letters, he might have twined \ seized upon by fever, the result of terror: 
the shamrock with the laurel or the bays as } whilst she lay on her bed of sickness, she and 
triumphantly as a Wellington, a Grattan, or a her family were dispossessed of the last rem- 
Burke. In a different age of the Church he ) nant of their land and furniture ; she was re- 
would have been classed with her Gregories moved to the house of aneighbor to breathe her 
and Alcuins. last under a stranger’s roof. Her eldest child 

The mysterious dispensations of Provi- had completed his 17th year a few days before 
dence appointed him to duties requiring the me closed her grave. Two younger brothers 
alternate exertion of all his diverse gifts ; and two younger sisters looked to him as their 
though in circumstances unfavorable to their ) only support. He endeavored to turn his ed- 
perfect development before the world; yet, )ucation to account. It was discovered that 
doubtless, with as much substantial benefit to (he was a papist, as the law contumeliously 
others, and less danger to himself, than if his designated a Roman Catholic, and that he was 
career had been one of unchecked success. (guilty of teaching some propositions of the 

He was born at Cork, on the 23d of Sep- ) sixth book of Euclid to a few scholars, that 
tember, A.D. 1786. His parents were of) he might be able to aid his father and to sup- 
that class of society designated, in common )port his family. Informations were lodged 
parlance, ‘respectable,”’ from their posses- {against him for this violation of the law, 
sion of a competency of worldly wealth; but ) which rendered him liable to transportation. 
ennobled, in heavenly heraldry, by their un- ( ) Compassion was taken upon his youth and his 
flinching participation in those sufferings for misfortunes, and, instead of proceeding imme- 
Christ which have peopled Ireland, for ages, ' diately to the prosecution, an opportunity was 
with the ‘friends of God.” I cannot record \ given him of swearing before the Protestant 
his genealogy in language equal to his own: ) bishop that he did not believe in the doctrines 

‘More than forty-five years have passed ( of transubstantiation, of penance, and of the 
away since a man, then about sixty years of ) invocation of saints, and the certificate of the 
age, led me into a prison, and showed me the ( preiatc would raise a bar to his prosecution. 
room in which he had been confined, during up- ) This youth knew no principle of his Church 





wards of four years, in consequence of the in- ( ) which could excuse his perjury. He escaped 
Vo. I.—No. 7. 2w 
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and fied into the mountains; where he re- ( trated, in after years, the truth of the inspired 
mained during more than a year, subsisting ) maxim—« it is good for a man when he hath 
upon the charity of those to whose children ( borne the yoke from his youth.”” When he 
he still communicated the rudiments of learn- ) inclined to some indulgence of doubtful mo- 
ing, but in the most painful anxiety as to the ( rality, his father would bid him “hear the 
state of his father, brother and sisters. Church,” and sent him to his confessor. 
‘‘The declaration of American independ-/ But his discipline was not limited to the 
ence, and the successful resistance of the co- | watchful solicitude of a mother’s love, or the 
lonies, produced some mitigation of the per- ) anxious providence of paternal care. The 
secutions which the Irish Catholics endured: { champion of the cross was to be exercised, 
this fugitive returned by stealth to the city, ) while yet a child, in the hard doctrine of the 
and was enabled to undertake the duties of a ( eighth beatitude—* Blessed are ye when men 
land surveyor, to have his parent liberated, ) shall revile you, and persecute you, for my 
his family settled, and he became prosper-( sake.” In the cruel circumstances of his 
ous.” afflicted country it was necessary, at one pe- 
Bishop England was the eldest son of this ) riod of his boyhood, to elect between want of 
martyr to Catholic truth and sincerity. education, and his subjection to a teacher in 
Well has an English poet attested,—Adver- ) whose school he was the only Catholic, and 
who was accustomed to wreak his malice on 
“the little papist;” by which reproachful 
epithet he delighted to expose his victim to 
the contempt and odium of his youthful asso- 
ciates ; and so deep was the impression of his 
cruelty and injustice on the heart of his pupil, 
The trials of the England family nurtured ) that when, many years afterwards, they acci- 
them to high vocations. Two priests and a‘ dentally met at the door of a church, as the 
nun were devoted to the service of God in) latter was entering it to celebrate mass, he 
the present generation. When I once asked ( found himself compelled to pause, for a con- 
the bishop how a temperament so ardent, and ) siderable space, in an agony of prayer, before 
talents so eminently adapted to civic or mili- { he could sufficiently subdue the emotions of 
tary pursuits, could have found their way to) horror and resentment excited by the sudden 
the sanctuary ? he answered that, «‘ though she ? apparition of the tyrant of his childhood, to 
never told him of it till after his ordination, | venture to approach the tremendous mysteries. 
his mother took him to the temple, in his in-) ‘In early life he placed himself with an 
fancy, and offered him to God”—we may add ( eminent barrister, under whom he studied for 
—as Anna did Samuel. ‘She lent him to ) about two years.” No preparation could have 
the Lord all the days of his life,” and he ( been better for his subsequent career; and to 
accepted and sanctified the loan. this elementary training he was doubtless in- 
His father seconded her pious care, and, by ( debted for that practical intuition with which, 
precept and example, «directed the future priest \ in after years, he discovered the legal diffi- 
in the path of holiness. He was accustomed / culties which often surrounded his position, 
to send him, at regular periods, to his confes- {and apprehended, or himself suggested, the 
sion, as to a duty of course and which was ) appropriateremedy. The comprehensive wis- 
not to be postponed or dispensed with; in | dom, too, of legal principles, and the precise 
this exhibiting a salutary precedent to Christ- ) and subtle logic that regulates their applica- 
ian parents, who too often rely on persuasion, ( tion to human affairs, could not but have ex- 
or the spontaneous movements of the youth- ) erted a most beneficial influence on the con- 
ful conscience, which, in its guileless sim- ( duct of his. understanding, and the formation 
plicity, dreams not of reservations at the) of those overwhelming argumental powers 
sacred tribunal of penance, however reluc- / that rendered him so eminent as a controver- 


sity, 


** When first thy sire to send on earth 
%e Virtue, his darling child, designed, 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 

And bade to form her infant mind.” 


~~ 
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tantly approached. Bishop England illus- \ sial writer and speaker. 
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But he was created toa higher and holier | appointed the youthful theologian president 
vocation than that which ministers at the al-) of the Diocesan Theological Seminary at 
tars of earthly justice. The voice which broke { Cork. He soon after manifested his confi- 
dence in him still further, by dispensing, in his 


spoke to the heart of the great apostle of this | regard, with the canonical prohibition of ordi- 
western world. He turned from the pursuits ) nation, before the age of twenty-five yéars; 


: 
the slumbers of the youthful successor of Heli, 
of temporal ambition, and consecrated his vir- } and established him in the honorable and re- 


gin prime to the service of the sanctuary. 

At his own request, and with the approba- 
tion of his bishop, he was placed by his friends 
at the theological college of Carlow, where 
his piety, virtues and abilities, soon com- 
mended him to the confidence, love, and ad- 
miration of his superiors and fellow-students : 
and, as every reminiscence of such a man is 
precious, it may not be amiss to state the 
grateful recollection he retained to the last, of 
what he esteemed the judicious method of his 
spiritual guardians there ; whose aim he rep- 
resented to have been, to form their pupils to 
habits of independent devotion, so that, when 
they should emerge from the security of the 
cloister to the exposure of the world, their 
piety might not fail, for want of those accus- 
tomed helps of religious sodalities, which, 
however useful where they are maintained, 
are unhappily not often found, in these ages 
of infidelity, beyond the precincts of the semi- 
nary. 

Even at this early stage of his usefulness, 
he seems to have evinced that practical turn 
for which he was subsequently so distin- 
guished ; and to have left “at Carlow and its 
vicinity,” enduring monuments of his untir- 
ing zeal and active benevolence, in “an asy- 
lum for unprotected females, and schools for 
the free and correct education of poor boys.” 

The high estimation in which he was held 
by his ecclesiastical superiors, appears from ) 


sponsible appointments of lecturer at the 
North chapel in Cork, and chaplain of the 
prisons. 

In the former station, Mr. England per- 
fected himself in that magnificent pulpit ora- 
tory, for which, beyond the sphere of his 
immediate personal and official relations, 
(though among the least of his many and 
splendid endowments), he was principally ad- 
mired: in the latter, he became intimately 
versed in the political misery of his country- 
men, and the diabolical machinations by 
which their tyrants tortured, degraded, plun- 
dered and enslaved them! 

A circumstance related by himself sheds 
baleful light on that system under which 
Ireland so long has groaned. During one of 
his visits to the jail, a turnkey told him there 
was a prisoner recently committed, who was 
abandoned to the most frantic despair. Mr. 
England sought his cell immediately, but, for 
some time, found him inaccessible. With 
frightful imprecations, now against himself, 
now against the treachery of the government, 
the wretched man seemed on the verge of the 
wildest insanity. At length, the soothing 
voice of pity, and the tranquil admonitions of 
sober reason, recalled him to something like 
composure ; and he told his.sad tale.- He had 
been an emissary of government, and his bu- 
siness was, to foment discontents among his 
countrymen, stimulate the daring to outrage, 


the fact that, even before he was formally and then betray them to the bloodhounds of 
admitted to the degree of a licentiate in theol- ) the law. He had, at length, become possessed 
ogy, the bishop of the diocess in which Car- ) of too many secrets, and it was expedient to 
low is situated “called into action his great) get rid of him. He had accordingly been 
instructive powers,” in delivering moral lec- ) entrapped into some accustomed felony, for 
tures at his Cathedral, during the season of | the usual purpose of turning approver, and 
Lent. arrested, under circumstances that left no 


But the venerable diocesan of Cork would 
no longer spare him, from the labors of his 
own immediate portion of the vineyard. Be- 


hope of his escape from conviction ; and he 
was now writhing under the certainty of his 
destruction, and the horrid consciousness that 


fore he had yet invested him with the priestly ) it was justly incurred. Mr. England was a 
character, by imposition of sacred hands, he / man whom no circumstances could take by 
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doubtful morality, and how clearly she distin- 
guishes between the public virtue -and the 
private crime; while it sets forth, in strong 
light, the wonderful power over his fellow 
men possessed by the lamented subject of 
these remarks. 

A gallant youth, of noble frame, of joyous 
soul, of previously blameless life, and steady 
piety, and who supported by his labor a wid- 
owed mother, had been inveigled into robbing 
an arsenal, and possessed himself of some 
public arms; detection followed, he was tried, 
convicted, and condemned to die. The arms, 
however, had been effectually concealed ; and, 
with delusive casuistry, persuading himself 
that his forfeit life had purchased the property 
of the oppressor, he communicated his secret 
to his now doubly bereaved and destitute 
mother, who fell under the same temptation, 
to retain the miserable profits of his crime. 

Mr. England proffered his ministry; but 
the Catholic doctrine of Restitution—-the 
stumbling block to so many alarmed, but half 
repentant souls—was in the convict’s way. 
He announced publicly, in the prison, that he 
should not restore the arms; and his desperate 
associates animated and confirmed him in his 
resolution. In vain Mr. England argued, ex- 
postulated, entreated—the prisoner was obdu- 
rate. The day for execution came. It dawned 
on the shepherd still struggling to reclaim his 
wandering sheep. “I am going to say mass, 
will you attend?” «TI will, but you will not 
give me communion.” ‘Then it will avail 
you nothing to attend the sacrifice.” «TI shall 
not restore the arms”—and they relapsed into 
a gloomy silence. ‘At length the sheriff ar- 
rived. The case had excited more than usual 
sympathy, and a strong military force was in 
attendance. The convict received the grim 
executioner of the law with the calmness of a 
martyr. The fatal rope was placed about his 
neck. Not a nerve trembled, not a muscle 
shook, not a drop of blood forsook his cheek, 
not a sparkle of his eye was dimmed. He 
simply remarked, ‘‘ you have allowed me very 
little jerk—but ’tis of no great consequence,” 
bowed to the sheriff, and moved towards the 
door. At that instant Mr. England stood be- 
fore him, and glaring on him with an eye that 
could penetrate the inmost soul, exclaimed, 


surprise. He applied his searching intellect, 
at once, to the examination of the prisoner’s 
statements; assured him that, if they were 
true, he should be defended, with strong hopes 
of success; and, at the same time, held out to 
him the consolations that religion offers to the 
repentant sinner. He left him, to return on 
the morrow with witnesses and counsel—but, 
on that morrow, the prisoner was gone, nor 
could the most’ diligent inquiries elicit a trace 
of his fate. Many years afterward, when the 
occurrence had faded from his memory, a per- 
son called on him in Charleston, and inquired 
if he were related to Mr. England, the former 
chaplain of the prison at Cork? On being 
answered that himself was the identical per- 
son, the stranger asked, if he remembered the 
incident I have just related. The Bishop, 
with some difficulty, retollected the affair, 
when his visiter informed him that he had 
known that prisoner in India, where he had 
seen him confined in a remote fortress in the 
interior: that he had there communicated to 
him his wretched history, and its consumma- 
tion: the interview with Mr. England had 
been reported, the government took the alarm, 
and he was spirited away! 

Transactions like the foregoing, the ordinary 
incidents of every day life, have long since 
made every honest Irishman a politician ; and 
if ever Irishman was true to his country that 
Irishman was Bishop England. 

But his was that reasonable zeal, which, 
while it animates the oppressed to unremitted 
perseverance for the attainment of their rights, 
is yet more effectively useful in controlling 
that spirit of wild justice, which, bursting 
into momentary frenzy, is at once impotent 
for good, and serviceable to tyranny, as afford- 
ing it new pretexts for more crushing mea- 
sures of subjugation. His undoubted patriot- 
ism, and the strong hold he possessed on the 
affections of his injured countrymen, sufficed 
to restrain them when they would come to 
him with crude plans for insurrection; while 
his quick sagacity, and instinctive knowledge 
of men, enabled him successfully to expose to 
them their insidious instigators. 

Another anecdote, which I give on the same 
high authority, exhibits the even balance held 
by the Catholic religion, in all questions of 
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«Stop, sir! you shall not go to hell for half an 
hour yet!” The prisoner staggered back, 
«what did you say?” “TI said, you shall not 
go to hell for half an hour yet!” « How could 
you speak so to a dying man?” «‘ You know 
{ speak the truth, and that I should not do my 
duty if I did not!” The culprit turned away, 
and crouched in the corner of his prison, as 
hiding from the wrath to come! «Indulge 
me, sir, for half an hour,” said Mr. England 
to the sheriff. ‘My warrant,” he replied, 
“extends till five, P. M. you can have till 
then, sir.” ‘I shall do whatever I am to do 
in the time I ask.” And here the impenetra- 
ble veil of the confessional falls around the 
penitent and minister of reconciliation. But 
this we know, that, within that hour, passed 
forth to die, without defiance as without fear, 
a weeping Christian; and that he who mar- 
shalled him through the dark portals of eter- 
nity, and has stood by many a death-bed, as- 
sured me that he never commended a depart- 
ing soul to the mercy of his Saviour, with 
better hope than he did on that sad day. 

In schools like these, in the condemned ward 
and on the scaffold, was the patriot trained, for 
what must be considered the great achievement 
of his life—his successful resistance to the at- 
tempt of the British government to subsidize 
the Catholic clergy, as the bonus for emanci- 
pation. They were willing to grant it, with 
a veto in the crown upon ecclesiastical nomi- 
nations. The crawling, heartless aristocracy 
and gentry were eager to concede it. Some 
few of the hierarchy, too, gaped for the gilded 
bait. I could pronounce some mighty names, 
of those who then faltered in firmness, or a 
clear perception of the danger. The priests, 
as a body, stood firm. Mr. England borrowed 
money on his own responsibility, and, in op- 
position to the wishes even of his diocesan, 
assumed the editorial conduct of the «Cork 
Mercantile Chronicle,” the then failing organ 
of the liberal party: and to him, under God, 
him only, though aided by many master minds 
whom his courage rallied around him, in that 
crisis of his country’s destiny, is due the glory 
of the first impulse to that system of peacea- 
ble agitation, that has eventuated in the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics of the British em- 
pire, with all the blessings that have already 
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flowed from it, and the still more glorious 
triumphs the Almighty seems yet to have in 
store, for that long afflicted portion of his 
eternal church. 

But his agency in this mighty movement 
was not merely political. The men of 798, it 
is well known, were imbued with the princi- 
ples of the French revolutionary school ; and 
it was his aim, and successful endeavor, to 
counteract the infidel tendency, and replace it 
by sentiments of genuine patriotism, regu- 
lated by Christian morality; which, I believe, 
can only be adequately enforced by Catholic 
discipline, or sustained by the divinely ap- 
pointed means of grace which are found in 
the Catholic Church, but without which, as 
our own degrading and fearful experience is 
rapidly disclosing, as the experience of France 
did before us, the disruption of the restraints 
of temporal power is but unchaining the 
winds, to wrap creation in the chaos of un- 
bridled individual passion. 

It may be supposed his editorial charge was 
replete with danger. Surrounded by spies 
and informers, prepared to wrest the slightest 
indiscretion to the purposes of a tyranny that 
found its willing agents in venal courts and 
perjured juries, it is rather wonderful that he 
should have escaped destruction, than that he 
sometimes fell under the vindictive grasp of 
the law. 

On one occasion, we are told, ‘ the corrup- 
tion of the judges and mal-practice of packed 
Orange juries, and consequent oppression 
during the administration of the tory lord lieu- 
tenant Earl Talbott, brought the new editor in 
direful conflict with the government. The 
mal-administration of the laws, the horrible 
state of the Irish prisons, and the savage treat- 
ment of the unfortunate transports, became 
the subjects for animadversion. He gave to 
the world the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and for this he was mulcted for a libel in the 
round sum of five hundred pounds sterling. 
But gold or silver he had none; the cell in 
which his grand-father had been incarcerated 
for teaching the elements of Euclid must be 
the priest’s state-room until the fine shall have 
been paid. Then was a voice heard from the 
gallery of the city court—* Well done, my 
dear son! In my hand have I a check for the 
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amount: write but another essay; expose 
again the tyranny of the persecutors of your 
Church and your country, and I shall meet the 
forfeit, though it be double the amount of 
this.’ Such was the language of the mother 
of the prelate whose death all America de- 
plores.” 

What earthly source of manly virtue so 
deep and yet so pure as that “great Na- 
ture’s Nile !” 


** A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son.”’ 


I will not rank the Roman Cornelia with her 
who gave life to John England. 

At another time the mighty « Agitator,” 
who, in these latter days, has been permitted 
to combat like Josue successfully in the plain, 
while his consecrated ally could only lift his 
hands in prayer, as he looked on from the 
sacred mount to which God had called him, 
went into the office, during the absence of the 
editor, and wrote a scorching article. A 
judicial inquiry was instantly commenced. 
The only person in the office who could iden- 
tify O’Connell’s hand-writing was a Protest- 
ant journeyman, who had set up the piece, 
but who was “true as steel’’ to the secrets of 
the establishment. The law rendered the 
editor liable, in default of proof of the actual 
author ; but, by a most providential circum- 
stance, the official certificate of editorship, 
which was a necessary link in the chain of 
proof against him, had been cancelled that 
very day, by the officer of the crown, for 
some supposed defect; and, while another 
was being prepared, the paper was uncertified, 
through the act of the government itself, and 
Mr. England escaped. But the poor journey- 
man fared not so well. He was committed 
to prison, and for many months his family 
were supported by the liberals, till at last 
some unsuspected lounger about the courts 
happening to overhear that the man was only 
detained for the purpose of annoying the 
Catholics, and wasting their scanty means, 
they ventured to *‘stop the supplies,” and 
their faithful agent was forthwith set at liberty. 

There were few of his extra-professional 
transactions on which I have heard my be- 
loved and venerated friend dilate with more 
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satisfaction than the following: An election 
was to be held for two members of Parliament 
from the city of Cork. Two wealthy and 
influential tories, both malignant Orangemen, 
were in the field. As a vast number of the 
constituency were tenants of one or the other 
of these candidates, or of their connections 
and friends, it was judged inexpedient, by the 
patriots, to expose them to the furious perse- 
cution that would follow the election of two 
liberals ; but they determined to run in one, 
and invited Mr. England to assume the post 
ot chairman in the conduct of the contest. 
After maturely weighing the difficulty and 
delicacy of such a step, he decided that the 
exigency warranted a departure from the cus- 
tomary clerical reserve on such occasions ; 
and accepted the responsible trust, on the ex- 
press condition that his powers were to be 
dictatorial, and that the host of advisers, who 
are generally busy in such affairs, should be 
kept aloof. Having gained this concession to 
his known integrity and prudence, he imme- 
diately organized a large body of voters, 
pledged to vote as he should direct them, and 
on whose firmness, sobriety, and discretion 
he could rely, and posted them on the day of 
the election at a convenient place, under strict- 
est injunctions to hold no intercourse with any 
person but himself. He then sent for the tory 
agents, and told them he was aware that many 
of his friends were willing to vote for one or 
the other of their respective principals, but 
apprehended some interference with their 
right to vote also for the liberal candidate ; 
“and now, gentlemen,” said he, “J warn 
you! I shall have -you and your friends nar- 
rowly watched, and every instance of intimi- 
dation, or even attempt at it, on either side, 1 
will punish by instantly voting ten men for 
your tory adversary.” To a determination 
‘to ask nothing that was not right, and sub- 
mit to nothing which was wrong,” they could 
not openly object; and the polling com- 
menced. Very soon a Catholic voter was 
threatened. by his landlord, and the case was 
reported to the chairman. The agent went 
all but on his knees to explain and apologize. 
Mr. England was inexorable ; and ten votes 
were forthwith deposited for the liberal can- 
didate and the rival tory. The result was 
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natural. Men respect the rights of those ) consistent with the pacific duties of the priestly 


whom they see able and willing to maintain ( character. 


Such must remember, that the 


them ; and thenceforth the election went on \ power of the British government had, for ages, 


without a cause for complaint. When now 
the liberal was so far ahead that his defeat was 


\ 
( 


been exerted to destroy the religion he pro- 
fessed ; and that in vindicating the political 


morally impossible, Mr. England again called ? rights of his countrymen, he was but asserting 


up the tory agents, and telling them, in his 
merry way, that they had behaved themselves 
exceedingly well, since they could not help it, 
observed that he had no particular quarrel 
with either of their patrons ; and, releasing 
his ‘‘corps de reserve” from their pledges, 
abdicated the chair, and left the tories to elec- 
tioneer among them as they pleased. 

It must not be imagined that these civil du- 
ties were performed at the expense of his sa- 
cred function. At the very time he was bat- 
tling so strenuously with the princes of this 
world, he was foremost in the endless war 
against the powers of darkness. His services 
were in requisition for the arduous labors of 
the secretaryship of the diocess. He was 
mainly instrumental in founding the North 
Convent of Cork, of which his sister is supe- 
rioress, and the Magdalen Asylum. But his 
missionary labors were intense; and to these 
was chiefly owing his unbounded influence 
among the Catholic portion of his countrymen. 
Few are so sagacious in detecting the secret 
springs of individual action, and they give 
their confidence to none like them whom they 
see ever * watching, as who shall render an 
account of their souls.” The secret of his 
indefatigable exertions, in so many different 
ways, was his utter self abandonment, in 
whatever he undertook; and which enabled 
him, as it were, to multiply his existence. 
His religion seemed in him a principle of per- 
petual activity; though no one appreciated 
more highly, or venerated more profoundly, 
the contemplative piety of those who “chose 
the better part” with Mary, at her Master’s 
feet. He would sometimes even speak of his 
restless temperament as a defect, and has said 
to me, in that sweet confidence it was my 
inestimable privilege to enjoy, beyond many 
more deserving, ‘‘I should be much more 
useful if I were a better man; if I prayed 
more and labored less.” 

It is possible that wise and holy persons 
may regard his interference in politics as in- 


their liberty of conscience. He buckled on 
his earthly armor as their spiritual guardian ; 
and, as the wall fell down, when the people 
shouted responsive to the trumpets of the 
priests, as they compassed Jericho with the 
ark of God, so have the outer battlements of 
religious tyranny toppled to the ground, at the 
united voice of Ireland directed by her faith- 
ful pastors. And I thank God, that the same 
nursing land of faith and genius that gave us 
Bishop England, has lent another prelate to 
the church, who, if any, moves in an equal 
plane of intellectual and moral power, to en- 
counter and crush by the same legitimate 
measures, an insidious conspiracy to withhold, 
through menopoly of public education, its 
blessings from the child of the American 
Catholic, who refused to purchase it at the 
price of his religion. 

The intensity of sectarian prejudice that 
prevailed, scarce a quarter of a century ago, 
in the town of Bandon, is unhappily but too 
well known to many of my hearers. When 
can that inscription be forgotten which dis- 
graced its entrance, and welcomed thither ky 
name, the « Turk, the Atheist, and the Jew,”’ 
but bade “the Papist” keep away? To this 
thorny field was Mr. England sent by his 
bishop; and, as one who knew him intimately, 
and was his colaborer for eighteen years, has 
told us, ‘*six years incessant labors, his bene- 
volence, his great powers of mind, his libe- 
rality, and peculiar manner of explaining the 
principles of his religion, enabled the young 
parish priest to remove the existing prejudices, 
and bring together in a social band of brother- 
hood, the Catholics and Protestants of the 
town and district of Bandon.” 

It was during this period of his ministry 
that an incident occurred, which sets out, in 
bold relief, the distracted condition of his 
country at the time, the qualities then requi- 
site in the soldier of the cross, and the readi- 
ness with which Mr. England responded to 
every call of duty. 
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One night, at a very late hour, he was 
roused by a knocking at his door. On his 
demanding who was there, the answer came 


from female voices. ‘ Does the parish priest 


live here?”’ «I am the parish priest.” ‘ You 
are wanted for a dying woman.” ‘Who is 


she?” The name was unknown to him. “Is 
she a Catholic?” he asked. “No.” ‘Are 
you Catholics?” “No.” ‘Why then did you 
come?” «She used to say that, when dying, 


she would wish to have a priest.” ‘Has she 


sent you now?” “No.” ‘How then do you 
know she wishes to see me?” “They had 
promised her when well that, when she should 


be dying, they would bring her a priest, and 
she now was dying.” He suspected a plot; 
and outrage was so rife throughout the region, 
that itseemed more than probable some evil 
was intended—still there was something so 
mysterious in the affair, he determined to in- 


vestigate it; and spurning the suggestions of 


caution—fear he knew not—prepared for his 
darkling expedition. 

His guides led him to the country by a cir- 
cuitous route, enjoining strictest silence, as 
they stated that an armed party were posted 
on the high road, to intercept him. At length 
they entered, with the utmost caution, a soli- 
tary hovel. In one corner lay the dying sin- 
ner, and, on some planks placed upon the 
rafters, several men were sleeping, in a posi- 
tion from which they could look down upon 
the bed. He comprehended at a glance the 
entire case. She was of that unhappy class, 
by no means confined to Ireland, who believ- 
ing the saving truths of the Catholic religion, 
and yearning for its life-giving consolations, 
are yet restrained from avowing and acting on 
their convictions, by the influence or tyranny 
of friends ; and what is sometimes conceded to 
the serpent wiles of earthly love, or the dread 
of fashionable opinion, was, in the rude state 
of society I tell of, attempted by open force. 
The family knew her inclinations, but, misled 
by party zeal, resolved to prevent her *‘recon- 
ciliation”—if necessary by the murder of the 
priest. 

Mr. England seated himself near her and 
whispered, “‘1 am the parish priest.” She 
muttered an incoherent answer relating to her 


food. Again he said, “did you wish to see ‘ 


me?” and once more she replied at random. 
He thought her delirious—’twas but the ready 
expedient of female address, to baffle the 
sleeping watch, in case the noise of his enter- 
ing had roused their dozing attention. But 
no sooner was she satisfied that all was still, 
than she opened her gasping soul, that panted 
for the cooling waters of life like the hunted 
hart, professed her faith, received the saving 
rites, and was bidden to “depart in peace.” 
Led forth by another route, with equal cau- 
tion, and instructed to gain the high road be- 
yond the armed party, so that, being seen 
coming from a more distant point all suspi- 
cions might be lulled, he passed a gang of 
noted Orange desperadoes, at the entrance to 
the lane which led to the dwelling he had 
quitted ; and gave them the good morrow, as 
the dawn was breaking, with that cheery glee 
and merry triumph, that few but an Irishman 
can feel in the very presence of his intended 
assassins. 

But a wider and more important field of 
action was now opened before him. The 
Sovereign Pontiff had long regarded, with 
peculiar solicitude, that portion of his charge 
politically comprehended within these United 
States. 

For once, in the history of man, an immense 
and powerful empire was here seen growing, 
with immeasurable rapidity, in all the ele- 
ments of national greatness; but untram- 
melled by any of those artificial institutions 
that, in the ancient world, obstruct the free 
action of the mind and heart. All govern- 
mental interference with religion was inter- 
dicted by its fundamental law; and though, 
in some of the states, a few vestiges of an- 
cient bigotry remained, they were fast being 
trodden out, in the steady advance of enlight- 
ened public opinion. The unbounded tempo- 
ral advantages of a fertile soil and salubrious 
climate were attracting to America millions of 
the oppressed Catholics of Europe; to whose 
longing eyes the light of the western star dis- 
played the Labarum of religious freedom 
floating proudly on the ramparts of political 
liberty. Above all, there was here an intelli- 
gent, inquisitive people, prepared to question 
every thing, to “prove every thing, and hold 
fast’’ what seemed to them “good;” with no 
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vested interests to bind them to erroneous 
opinions—no obstacle to the progress of truth, 
but hereditary prejudice, traditional misinfor- 
mation, and the universal corruption of the 
human heart. 

What a field for Catholicity ! whose onward 
movement nothing ever did, or ever will ar- 
rest, but the fierce argument of penal law— 
itself ineffectual but to purge the church of 
the insincere and indifferent. What a field 
for that religion, which had sustained itself 
triumphantly in Ireland, and measurably too, 
even in the more pliant sister isle, against 
three centuries of persecution unequalled in 
atrocity since the days of Julian, the subtlest 
device of whose code—inhibition of education 
to the Christian—had been borrowed by the 
self-styled ‘« bulwark of religious liberty,” in 
her long and unavailing war against the truth 
of Christ. 

The American church was already founded. 
The cross that Calvert had planted, though 
trampled down for a season, by those whom it 
had sheltered, had been set up again by the 
hand of Carroll. That wild political convul- 
sion, in which “the Gentiles raged and the 
people devised vain things’—-when “the 
rulers” of France ‘stood up, and her princes 
took counsel together against the Lord and 
against his Christ”—thinking to “ break his 
bonds asunder, and cast away from them his 
yoke”—He that dwelleth on high had laughed 
at and derided! They burst into the cloister, 
and dragged the holy virgins to the guillotine ! 
but, as head dropped after head, the voice that 
ceased on earth took up in the choirs above 
that celestial song, the surviving sisters 
chaunted till the fatal knife came down! 
They burst into the temple, set up the abomi- 
nation of desolation in the holy place, and 
slew the priest where he stood in his robes of 
glory—and his brethren fled to other lands, 
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mind of America; and, though their tongues 
could not give forth the thrilling music of our 
Saxon idiom, their gentle virtues spoke more 
touchingly to honest hearts, which, strangers 
to the standards of Catholic holiness, won- 
dered that men of life so pure should yet 
labor, in fast and vigil, to “fill up those 
things that are wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ in their flesh.” 

But the scattered condition of the American 
flock rendered it necessary to multiply their 
chief pastors, and subdivide the fields of their 
labors. The states of North and South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, were grouped into a single 
diocess, reference being had less to their terri- 
torial extent, than to the small number of 
Catholics they were supposed to contain. To 
this important station Dr. England was ap- 
pointed, by the Holy Father. ‘He had pre- 
viously in the college of Carlow, made a pri- 
vate consecration of himself to the Almighty 
for a foreign mission, under the patronage of 
the Blessed Virgin, mother of Christ, and the 
will of his superiors. Before his nomination 
for the See of Charleston, he was requested 
by some of the Irish Bishops to permit his 
name to be transmitted to Rome as a candi- 
date for a bishopric. With this request he 
complied, but with the proviso — ‘that he 
would never wear a mitre in any country 
where the British government exercised any 
control.? No wonder, then, that the Pope 
selected him as bishop for a diocess in the 
United States.” 

An anecdote connected with his consecra- 
tion is interesting, from the view it gives us, 
of his inflexible adherence to principle, even 
in what might be considered by some, mere 
matter of form. It is customary at the conse- 
cration of bishops, who are British subjects, 
to administer to them the oath of allegiance. 
This he refused to take, observing that, as an 


and the sacred fire that profane hands had) American prelate, it was his intention to 
scattered, and sought to quench in the blood ) renounce that allegiance, at the earliest oppor- 
of its vestal guardians, blazed up again on tunity, and to invest himself, as speedily as 
ten thousand altars! A portion of those) our laws would permit, with the character 
saintly men had taken refuge here. They ( and obligations of a citizen of the United 
came with the wasted wrecks of earthly pos- *I have heard that when some one spoke, in 


sessions, but rich in the jewels of aoe the presence of Col. Howard, of the austere 


truth. : : enances of his esteemed friend, the Rev. Mr. 
They trimmed the lamp of learning, Nagot, the stern old soldier answered, “‘ Ah, sir, 


and poured its benignant rays on the youthful / he had no ueed of penance !” 
Vox. 1.—No. 7. 2x 
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States. For a time it was doubtful whether 
the consecrating bishop would venture to omit 
that ceremony ; but finding the Bishop elect 
inflexible, and determined to seek consecra- 
tion elsewhere, he gave up the point. Dr. 
England received the episcopal character, in 
the parish church of St. Finbar’s, at his native 
city, on the 21st of September, 1820; and 
Charleston was blessed with his arrival there, 
on the last day of December of the same 
year. 

I wish that my limits permitted me to at- 
tempt a full explanation of the difficulties that 
awaited him there. I know the people of 
Charleston. There bloomed the promise of 
my spring; there was passed a portion of my 
riper years ; there still are many of my nearest 
relatives and dearest friends. The nature of 
their institutions impresses a peculiar immo- 
bility on their individual opinions and conduct. 
Landed wealth, descending from sire to son 
through longer series than is usual with the 
possessions of mercantile communities, while 
it confers more social stability, imparts, with 
hereditary refinement of taste and manners, 
no moderate tenacity on every subject of 
family pride. South Carolina was a royal 
province, and the church of England had 
been established there, on a more magnificent 
basis than in most of the other colonies. 
Churches built and endowed by the crown 
wore an air of venerable ancient grandeur, 
that carried back the mind to those departed 
ages which are the natural home of profound 
religious ideas. Men who knelt in the place 
of their grandfathers, and recited that beauti- 
ful liturgy from old heir-loom prayer-books, 
which retained the creed of St. Athanasius, 
and “the forms of sound words” that ex- 
pressed doctrines since modified or exploded, 
in which the eye inadvertently glanced on, 
and the lips unconsciously repeated, prayers 
for the royal family—forgot, while professing 
their belief in one, holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, that their own had its compara- 
tively recent foundation in an act of a British 
parliament. Such men as a Dehon or a Gads- 
den had, through long years of Apostolic 
eelibacy, exhibited models of that ancient 
clerical self-denial, which renounced the holy 
joys of wedded love, for the blessed privilege 


~~ 


of following the Lamb,* and shed around the 
episcopal and ministerial office the mild lustre 
of their talents and unquestioned virtues. 

Bishop England was to startle a people like 
this from their dream of security, and tell 
them of a still more ancient, still more magni- 
ficent, still holier church than theirs. But 
how was he to exhibit her in Charleston? Sit- 
ting like her Master among the little ones of 
the earth, without decoration or beauty ; with 
scarce a more certain abode than the denizens 
of the air or the foxes. The Catholics of his 
diocess were composed principally of the 
poorest adventurers from his native land, or 
ruined refugees from St. Domingo and their 
domestics. To brotherhood with these he was 
to invite the proud sons of Carolina! The 
material condition of his see was deplorable. 
His flock which, even after twenty-two years 
of his incessant labors to gather them together, 
number, at the present day, not more than 
eight thousand souls, were dispersed through 
three states, each of which is larger in extent 
than many European kingdoms. They pos- 
sessed, if I am not mistaken, but two churches, 
one of brick and modest proportions at Charles- 
ton, and a small wooden chapel at Savannah. 
Such was his personal poverty, that, as him- 
self assured me, he has walked the burning 
sands and pavements of Charleston, with his 
bare feet to the ground—the upper leather of 
his shoes, only, remaining decent, while the 
soles were worn away! But the moral con- 
dition of his charge was still less encouraging. 
Remote from episcopal control, the sacerdotal 
office had not been free from scandals. The 
property was vested in trustees entirely inde- 
pendent of his authority ; and, as not unfre- 
quently happens in such cases, semi-infidels 
had crept into the trust. 

His flock was insubordinate and ill instruct- 
ed; and the very idea of an Irish Roman 
Catholic priest had become, through the preju- 
dices of education, through the libels of a cor- 
rupted literature, through the indecent exhi- 
bitions of the stage, as vulgar to the polished 
Charlestonian, as that of a fisherman of Galilee 
to a Roman senator eighteen centuries ago! 

But the herald of the cross had been 
“anointed” to his holy mission ‘ with the oil 


* Apocalypse, xiv. 4. 














ened and accomplished citizens of the south 
were seen crowding around his pulpit, de- 
lighted by his eloquence, abashed by his learn- 
ing, astounded by his logic—ready to exclaim 
with him of old, “ Almost thou persuadest 
me!” Churches, temporary in material, and 
slight in structure, it is true, but suitable for 
the exigency, rose around him like exhala- 
tions. A constitution was formed, and the 
diocess incorporated by a legal charter, which, 
while it reserved to the bishop all powers es- 
sential to discipline, and repressive of schism, 
guarantied ecclesiastical property to its le- 
gitimate destination, against the possible lapse 
of himself or his successors; and, by intro- 
ducing the principle of public and strict ac- 
countability into the management of ecclesi- 
astical revenues, assured to him the confidence 
of a people proverbially jealous on all subjects 
connected with the purse. 

His first and greatest want was that of a 
competent clergy. His diocess, like most 
poor and thinly peopled ones, had been a city 
of refuge to outcasts from others. Men of 
talent and merit were in eager request, where 
not only greater temporal advantages, but am- 
pler opportunities to do good invited them. 
His sad experience, too, with some valuable 
co-laborers, whom zeal of martyrdom, or at- 
tachment to his person, attracted to that in- 
sidious climate, convinced him of the neces- 
sity of educating a native clergy, or at least 
composed of such as long and early acclima- 
tion might seem to insure against being cut 
off in the midst of their usefulness. He at- 
tached also the utmost importance to what 
might be called the “ naturalization” of Cath- 
olicity. He desired that it should no longer 
be regarded as the religion of the stranger ; 
but that its ministers should be American, in 
principle, feeling, and habit—familiarized, by 
long experience, with all the practical work- 
ings of our political system. 

With these views he founded a seminary. 
But how, in his destitution of pecuniary 
means, was it to be supported? His rapid 
observation detected the languishing state of 
rudimentary education. He incorporated a 
classical and scientific academy with his dio- 
cesan seminary, united in his own person the 
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school-master and doctor of divinity, and his 
embryo theologians were subsisted by the 
very means that had consigned his father to 
a jail. He was emphatically the restorer of 
classical learning in Charleston.* His appeals 
excited direct interest in the subject among 
the most influential citizens. Sectarian jeal- 
ousy was awakened, rival institutions were 
built up to preserve ingenious youth from “ the 
snares of popery ;” and thus, whether “out of 
envy and contention,” or “for good will,” a 
great public want was supplied. It remains 
to be felt by the wealthy planters, who sub- 
scribed their thousands with unsparing hand 
to subvert the seminary, that would long ere 
now have supplied their country with priests, 
whether they did wisely in retarding the pro- 
gress of a religion which some of them are 
now beginning to appreciate as the only one 
to which they can entrust the fidelity and 
happiness of their slaves. 

But the Bishop’s comprehensive forecast 
was not limited to projects connected exclu- 
sively with his own immediate objects. He 
infused new life, by his energy, into the Phi- 
losophical and Literary association, of which 
he continued till death an honored and useful 
member; applying his unrivalled powers to 
instruct and please, as happily to the subjects 
of scientific or critical contemplation, as to the 
more accustomed topics of his sacred calling; 
but ever aiming to hallow his intellectual of- 
fering, and direct the attention of his delight- 
ed auditory, from the wonders of nature or the 
beautiful creations of mind, to the «Author of 
every good and perfect gift.” 

He witnessed with grief and horror the Mo- 
loch ravages of that misnamed spirit of honor 
that so often carries desolation to the bosom of 
southern society; quenching in the blood of 
its victim the hopes of an admiring country 
or domestic affection. He rallied about him 
the chivalry of Carolina, in an anti-duelling 
society, of which General Thomas Pinckney, 
of revolutionary fame, was the venerated pre- 
sident: and through his own personal activity, 
backed by the moral influence of that associa- 
tion, many hostile meetings were prevented, 
and valuable lives most probably preserved. 


* Southern Review, No. 1. 
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I have listened to him as with merry triumph, ( and most rare Protestant work on the Inquisi- 
and unsparing but playful ridicule, he has $ tion was found in the Charleston Library. The 
talked over, with a gallant officer, their coun- / bishop used it to disabuse his “ separated breth- 
ter manceuvres, on one most interesting occa- ren,” by which endearing name he loved to 
sion, and rejoiced over his opponent’s baffled ) call them, of the monstrous misconceptions 
love of mischief. that obtain, in relation to that little understood 

He found the Catholic body in America de- ) and grossly misrepresented tribunal. The book 
fenceless. The secular press was in the hands ( disappeared! I have already spoken of the 
of persons so utterly enslaved by the delusions ) opposition schools. A whisper was industri- 
of that great conspiracy against truth, the his- ( ously circulated—“ avoid this dangerous man ; 
tory and literature of England for the last three ) keep him out of your families.” And many 
centuries, that writers were often unconscious ( who were proud to cap to him in public—who 
of giving offence, while promulgating the most { looked up to him with feelings akin to those 
injurious misstatements or senseless absurdi- ) with which they contemplate their “old St. 
ties: of the journals professedly religious it is { Michael’s tower,” the unrivalled architectural 
unnecessary to speak. He established the U. ) glory of their ancient city, withheld from him 
S. Catholic Miscellany, and found time amid ( too much of that graceful hospitality so natu- 
his immense and various occupations, to supply ) ral to a southern gentleman. 
its columns with a vast amount of original{ But God had sent an angel to assist his la- 
matter, nut always, perhaps, as perfect in lite- ) bors and cheer him for a time! An accomplish- 
rary polish, as if he had read over the blotted ( ed, young, and lovely sister had left the ocean 
manuscript before it was hurried to the printer | breezes of her own green Isle, and all the en- 
—but always resistless in reasoning, charming / dearments and comforts of her home, to minis- 
by its fervid eloquence, overwhelming with its ‘ ter to this idolized brother in the deadly swamps 
accumulated erudition. Many of those essays, ) of Carolina. She threw her little fortune into 
which the importance of the subjects discussed { his poverty-stricken institutions. Her elegant 
induced him to extend through a series of num- ) taste presided over the literary department of 
bers, have been collected, in such humble guise (the Miscellany. Her feminine tact would 
as poverty compelled them to wear—like the ) smooth away whatever of harshness his ear- 
hero of the Odyssey in rags at his palace gate ( nest temper might unconsciously infuse into 
—but a wider circulation will yet be given) his controversial writings. When he some- 
them, and future generations will dwell with ( times rebelled against her censorship, ‘“ with 
gratitude and delight on the fulfilment of the ) childish authority she would cling about him,” 
modest pledge that announced them to the ( till he yielded to her gentle jurisdiction. Her 
world :— presence shed a magic charm around his hum- 

‘*The Misce.iaNny is intended to contain— ) ble dwelling, and made it the envied resort 

‘The simple explanation and temperate of the talented, the beautiful, and gay. No 
maintenance of the doctrines of the Roman ) pastoral vigilance could prevent the sweet vir- 
Catholic church; in exhibiting which, its con- { gins of the South from loving Joanna England, 
ductors are led to hope, that many sensible and a portionless Irish maiden gave ton in old 
persons will be astonished at finding they have aristocratic Charleston. She infused into her 

{ 
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imputed to Catholics, doctrines which the Ca- ) young companions a taste for more exalted 
tholic church has formally condemned, and ( enjoyments than the empty display of exterior 
imagined they were contradicting Catholics, ) accomplishments and graces. She introduced 
when they held Catholic doctrine themselves.” { “tertulias,” for conversation of a higher order 

It may be taken for granted that all this than obtains at merely fashionable assemblies. 
energy was not to sway unhindered.—But his She constituted a golden tie between the Bish- 


adversaries could not meet it openly. op and the highest class of the community, 
‘and some who came to laugh” with her, 


‘‘remained to pray” with him. I knew this 
Safer measures were resorted to. A valuable charming woman, who exhibited before us in 


“¢ They seize that dervise ?—seize on Zatanai!”? 
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one bright vision the blended graces of this 
world and the next. Too soon for earth she 
was called away, from her joyous task of use- 
fulness and love. In 1827 she died of ‘the 
stranger’s fever;” and it was then, while sit- 
ting in aroom adjacent to that where slept her 
lifeless form, I held by the hand that desolate 
brother, ana our hearts melted into one for- 
ever. 

I have hitherto dwelt principally on his 
general relations with society. But he can 
only be justly appreciated by those who knew 
him in the pastoral charge. When that fright- 
ful scourge, the stranger’s or yellow fever, 
desolated Charleston, he was ever at his post. 
This is nothing new or strange, to those who 
know the Catholic priesthood. But when the 
Protestants of Charleston saw this apostolic 
man hurrying under the fiery noons of August 
and September, or the deadly midnight dew, 
to assist and console the victim of the plague, 
usually of the humblest and poorest—they 
could not but exclaim, in the sincerity of their 
wonder and admiration, “this is christian 
charity!” I am not dealing in imaginary sup- 
positions. I repeat but the language of hon- 
ored and beloved relatives and friends, who 
had no acquaintance with him, who never 
listened to his doctrine, who would as soon 
have questioned their own personal identity 
as the infallible truth of the religious tenets 
in which they had been educated, but who 
gave the cheerful testimony of honesty and 
gratitude, to virtues which were voiced by the 
whole community. A near relative of mine, 
speaking of him to me, said “I met him one 
forenoon, while the fever was at the highest, 
brushing along through perhaps the hottest 
street in the city: when I tell you he was 
blazing, [ do not exaggerate—he was literally 
blazing! The fire sparkled from his cheeks 
and flashed from his eyes! I shook hands 
with him, and, as we parted, thought to my- 
self, ‘my dear fellow, you will soon have 
enough of this!’” But his work was not yet 
done. No! for season after season, amid vice, 
Squalidity, and wretchedness, where, intem- 
perance, perhaps, kept maudlin watch by the 
dying or the dead, while the sob of sorrow 
was broken by the shriek of destitution and 
despair, there still stood Bishop England, the 


priest, the father, and the friend—to assure 
the penitent—to alarm the sinner—to succor 
and to pity—baptized again and again unto 
his holy function, in that frightful black vomit— 
the direst symptom of the malady! 

Let me exhibit him in another light. If 
there was a portion of his flock he served 
with more than ordinary tenderness, it was 
his humble Africans. While, with the wis- 
dom that ever guides the church, he could 
control his national prejudices on the subject 
of slavery, and vindicate the institutions of 
his adopted country against the machinations 
of malice or fanaticism, he felt the deepest 
solicitude for the religious instruction of this 
neglected family of the race of Adam. He 
exposed the inconsistency of those who, as- 
serting that the reading of the Holy Scripture, 
by every individual, is the divinely appointed 
means to attain the doctrines of salvation, yet 
found themselves constrained, by the exigency 
of self-preservation, to deny education to this 
unfortunate race, whom the crime and cupidity 
of former and foreign generations had planted 
on their soil; but he applied himself, with in- 
defatigable energy, yet without infringing a 
single principle of police, to fulfil his Master’s 
mandate, “* Go teach all nations !”’ 

His own mass on Sundays was offered for 
them. At that hour the Cathedral was re- 
served for their exclusive use; and he then 
habitually instructed them from the altar or 
the pulpit. So too, he had a Vesper service 
for their express accommodation : though, at 
the regular offices of the church, they were 
required to sit apart, for the due enforcement 
of social order. Sometimes, when his gigan- 
tic powers, overtasked as they always were, 
proved unequal to the effort of two sermons in 
one forenoon, he would disappoint the rich, 
the talented, the powerful, who thronged St. 
Finbar’s as a school of logic and eloguence— 
but never his poor colored congregation ! 
And so well were his labors for their welfare 
becoming appreciated at last, in their im- 
proved morality, fidelity, and happiness, as 
contrasted with the tumultuary nervous ex- 
citement, or sour discontent that pervaded 
other portions of that population, that many 
highly respectable and intelligent Protestant 
planters, in spite of prejudice, and forgetful 
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that the same gospel was sent to the wise and 
the unwise, the rich and poor, the learned and 
ignorant, have avowed their disposition to 
accord him every facility on their plantations, 
even to the exclusion of missionaries of-other 
denominations, so soon as he should be able to 
supply them with priests. 

His confessional was always crowded; and 
no one was ever turned away. He possessed 
the happy faculty of detecting, as it were by 
intuition, the source of the mental malady ; 
and, while his habits of despatch would not 
allow him to be beguiled of his time by scru- 
pulous prolixity, he never dismissed the spir- 
itual patient without a balm and a blessing. 

He delighted to perpetuate the old observ- 
ances of the Church. His language was, 
** these are not essentials, but outworks to be 
maintained :”’ and the rough weather-boarded 
Cathedral of St. Finbar’s was a theatre, where 
the gorgeous drama of the ecclesiastical year 
was enacted in its full detail; and there sat 
the Bishop (while eager strangers jostled the 
Catholics from their places) to supply by the 
splendors of his explanatory eloquence what 
was wanting in material decoration to the 
mystic ceremonial! I have heard him in the 
Holy Week, when every eye around me 
streamed with sorrow and compunction! I 
have known him leave his confessional after 
nine at night, on Christmas Eve, arrange a 
mattress for me in his library, return to his 
distant dwelling, wake me for the real mid- 
night mass of the early ages: give commun- 
ion at the six o’clock mass; and celebrate 
high mass and preach! These endless toils 
were not without their fruit. To the poor is 
the gospel preached, and from the poor he 
made converts—some, too, from among the 
more distinguished of the world. Some pro- 
fessed in health and vigor. Some in the sin- 
cere hour of death remembered the awful 
truths they had learned, while merely delight- 
ing in his oratory, and called for mercy—not, 
we trust in vain. 

I have often dwelt, with melancholy plea- 
sure, on the fate of an early school-fellow— 
the son of a distinguished clergyman. This 
gentleman had caught, from Dr. England’s 
discourses, some Catholic principles; but, 
like too many others, deferred their grave 


consideration to “‘a more convenient season.” 
He was taken ill at his plantation, at the most 
dangerous period of the year. A messenger 
was despatched to Charleston for a physician, 
with a request that he would also bring the 
bishop. To visit him was to incur almost 
certain death, from “country fever,” a ma- 
lignant intermittent, to which the oldest inhab- 
itant is as subject as the stranger, and which 
is contracted by exchanging the salt air of the 
city for that of the interior during the summer 
and autumnal months. The doctor delivered 
the message, observing, however, “ Of course, 
bishop, it is impossible that you should go. 
These things are in the line of my profes- 
sional duty, and, though the danger is great, I 
think physicians sometimes bear a charmed 
life.” «* The only question,” replied Dr. Eng- 
land, “is how are we.to go? I have a car- 
riage, but no horses; can you furnish them?” 
Expostulation was useless, and, as the day 
descended, they started on their errand of 
mercy. All night they traversed a district as 
terrible as the Pontine marshes. The rising 
sun lighted them to the bedside of the dying 
man. He received the sacraments, and I 
believe my venerated friend received his part- 
ing sigh. 


The bishop (as who does not?) experienced ~ 


his disappointments and consolations. Two 
high-born sisters shared his friendship ; one 
ardent, enthusiastic, quick of apprehension, 
“wax to receive” impressions. She saw the 
truth of Catholicity, embraced its tenets with 
speculative warmth, and urged her sister to 
the same investigation. The other, sober, 
cold, judicious, slow to admit but ‘ marble to 
retain” convictions, quietly revolved the mat- 
ter in her mind, but advised her sister to prac- 
tise what she seemed so sincerely to believe. 
But old ideas recurred with the return of an 
accomplished lover; and, as in the days of 
England’s great reformer, gospel truth beamed 
clearer from the eyes of earthly beauty. But 
the sister caught the falling lamp that had 
been cast aside for the torch of Hymen. She 
followed its guiding ray—she prayed—she 
studied—she professed the faith—and died in 
the odor of sanctity ! 

Bishop England’s influence, where be could 
gain a candid hearing, was irresistible. An 
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illiberal majority was once organized, in the 
lower house of the legislature of South Caro- 
lina, to refuse a charter of incorporation to a 
community of nuns, whose invaluable services 
he was desirous to secure for the education 
of the female portion of his flock at Charles- 
ton. They were a branch of that same admi- 
rable Ursuline order whose convent had been 
pillaged and burned, with such unmanly cru- 
elty, in one of our eastern cities. Some of 
his friends procured him an invitation to 
preach before the Senate; and marry of the 
members of the lower house attended, through 
curiosity. He spoke of religion, its claims, 
its obligations. He discoursed of toleration. 
He held up Massachusetts to their scorn. He 
adverted to the subject of his charter—hurled 
defiance at them—showed them how he could 
possess the entire state, for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, had he the means to buy it, despite 
their narrow-souled policy. He exposed to 
them the folly of driving those of his com- 
munion, from the high road of legalized es- 
tablishments, into the by-paths of the law. } 
He changed his theme, and told of Catholic ' 
Charity ; arrayed before them her countless 
institutions for promoting the glory of God, 
and the welfare of man. There was not a 
dry eye in the house: his bill was passed 
without a division on the following day ! 
Before leaving this topic, it may be proper 
to explain an expression, adopted advisedly, 
but which might seem to derogate unjustly 
from the merits of many of his predecessors 
and colaborers ; over whom, with all his free- 
dom from the. affectation of humility, Bishop 
England would have been the last to claim 
precedence. When I style him “the great 
apostle of this western world,” I mean only 
to say that he was the first to make the Cath- 
olic religion respectable in the estimation of the 
American public. The learning, the virtues, 
the edifying piety of a Carroll, a Nagot, a Du- 
Bourg, a Mareschall, a Flaget, a Cheverus, 
and others whose names will readily occur to 
you, had been fully appreciated, admired, and 
beloved, within the immediate sphere of their 
personal association. Still their religion, seen 
through the distorting medium of the litera- 
ture of England, who in this, as in many 
other things, still holds us in colonial subjec- 


tion, was regarded as the hereditary foible of 
great minds; and pardoned, in their persons, 
for love of its professors ; whose inborn good 
qualities, transcending the ordinary measure of 
human virtue, were supposed to have broken 
through the trammels of what our nursery 
books taught us to believe to be a cruel, 
senseless, corrupting, and damnable supersti- 
tion. Bishop England was the first to dispel 
this general delusion, and confound the ablest 
reasoners of America, with his unanswerable 
expositions of the solid basis of Catholicity, 
and the deceptive foundation of every other 
religious system. Followed to the last by 
admiring crowds, many, whom I could name, 
‘¢ turned back and walked no more after him,” 
not because they considered him the advocate 
of folly, but because they did not choose to 
have their imaginary security disturbed, and 
dreaded lest another hearing should urge them 
irresistibly to conclusions they were predeter- 
mined to abjure. He had shown them too 
clearly already where was the realm of cold 
philosophical truth, and where but the fairy 
land of traditionary creduiity. Most of my 
readers have heard him preach, and can there- 
fore appreciate, as well as I, those exhibitions 
of stupendous power, so tempered with gen- 
tleness, that, while it struck objectors dumb, 
never gave offence. If I were to attempt to 
describe the style of his controversial dis- 
courses, I would liken it to a straight bar of 
polished steel, connecting his conclusion with 
his premises, with the lightning of heaven 
flashing and blazing about it. As he was 
generally invited, when abroad, to preach on 
the evidences of Catholic doctrine, an idea pre- 
vails extensively that his forte lay in that line. 
This is an egregious mistake. It was when 

surrounded by an auditory exclusively Cath- 

olic, to whom “the reasons of the hope that 

is in them” were fully known, that, like a 

father in the bosom of his family, he lavished 

the riches of his imagination in illustrating 

the goodness and glory of his God, and poured 

out in torrents of gratitude and love the abun- 

dance of one of the greatest and the kindest 

hearts that ever beat in a human breast. He 

reminded me, in his intercourse with other 

men, whether allies or opponents, of a good 

humored giant moving among pygmies ; whom 
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he was careful not to tread on, but would 
sometimes dandle playfully between his fin- 
gers. I never knew a person who had so 
much consideration for the errors and preju- 
dices of other men. He knew the mysterious 
structure of the human mind, and felt that, 
most frequently, they were more sinned against 
than sinning. The only class of adversaries 
for whom he sometimes seemed to forget his 
usual charity were deliberate liars: and he 
ranked with these not less the man of sense 
who reiterates a refuted objection, or advances 
what he is conscious is a sophism, than the 
miserable libeller who invents a stupid tale to 
catch the credulity of the vulgar. His liber- 
ality was not limited by the Christian pale. 
Many of my readers must remember the deep 
solicitude he felt for the admission to the 
entire rights of citizens of Maryland of the 
scattered children of Abraham ; and which he 
expressed in a letter to a gentleman of our 
own city who had distinguished himself in the 
legislature by his eloquent advocacy of their 
claim.* 

But if he was opposed to all coercion of the 
conscience, he wasas free from that indifference, 
which, under the mask of liberality, affects to 
subvert all distinction between contradictory 
systems of religion, either of which, if a God 
of Truth be its author, must in its nature be 
exclusive of all that differ from it. During 
one of his visitations he had been obliged with 
the loan of a Protestant church, for the pur- 
pose of delivering a course of lectures on the 
Catholic religion. On Saturday evening, the 
regular pastor came to him, “to ask a favor.” 
«TI am sure,” said the Bishop, “you would 
not ask, what I would not gladly grant.” *‘ Oc- 
cupy my pulpit then to-morrow! I have been 
so much engrossed by your lectures, through 
the week, that I have utterly forgotten my 
own pastoral charge, and am unprepared with 
a sermon!” «I should be most happy to 
oblige you, but are you aware that we can 
have no partnerships?” “I have thought of 
all that, regulate every thing as you think 
proper.” At least,” said the Bishop, «I 
can promise you, that nothing shall be said or 
done, which you, or any of your congrega- 


* John S. Tyson, Esq. 


tion, will disapprove.” On the morrow the 
novel spectacle was seen, of a Catholic bishop 
arrayed in his ordinary episcopal vesture, ad- 
vancing to the pulpit of this Protestant con- 
gregation. He invited them to sing some 
hymns he had previously selected from those 
they were accustomed to; read to them from 
the Doway translation of the Bible; recited 
appropriate prayers, such as all could freely 


join in, from a book of Catholic devotion; 


preached them a sound, practical discourse, 
and dismissed them with his blessing ; won- 
dering if such could be the doctrine and the 
worship they had so often heard denounced 
as ‘the doctrine of devils.” 

Such was his punctuality in business, his 
practical accuracy in accounting, that his 
credit was better than that of many who are 
wealthy ; and he exerted it, on some occasions, 
for the general benefit of the community (as 
in one case where some poor Irish laborers 
defrauded by a rail road contractor were dis- 
posed to be riotous) as well as for his peculiar 
institutions. But his judgment was so accu- 
rate, that, though he assayed things appalling 
to those who knew his limited resources, he 
never failed. His powers of rapid combina- 
tion, unequalled in my experience, would 
have rendered him, in a different walk of life, 
a consummate financier or successful general. 

His courage neither quailed before “ the pes- 
tilence that walketh in darkness, or the noon- 
day devil.” When forewarned of an intended 
assault on him, by an individual whose mis- 
application of a trust estate he was compelled 
by duty to restrain, he quietly proceeded on 
his predetermined way. When his nuns were 
menaced by a mob, who thought to degrade 
the proudest city of the south to the level of 
another which has blasted a similar name, he 
calmly examined every flint of the gallant 
band that hastened to their defence. 

He was the author of our Provincial Coun- 
cils. Long resisted by some who judged them 
inexpedient and premature, in existing cireum- 
stances; but inflexibly bent on seeing estab- 
lished here the true Catholic principle of 
governing by episcopal legislation, instead of 
that episcopal dictation, which had been 
forced on particular portions of the church, 
by the jealous policy of earthly rulers, he 
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lived to see fulfilled his dearest wish for his ( existence, for several months, during his last 
adopted country, in repeated meetings of his ) visit to Europe. The vessel in which he re- 
brethren of her hierarchy, assembled to become ; turned was fifty-two days atsea. The supe- 
acquainted with each other, to communicate in- ) rioress of the Ursulines, who had been to Ire- 
formation of the progress of the great cause in / land to recruit candidates for her house in 
which they are engaged, and, by their united ) Charleston, and the order of mercy corres- 
wisdom, to obviate the difficulties which em- / ponding to our sisters of charity, was despe- 
barrass it, and assimilate the discipline tase ill. He was her physician, and for 
their respective diocesses, for the prevention ) several nights never went to bed, expecting 
of abuses, and the edification of their flocks. | her hourly decease. A malignant dysentery 
He has told me of the envy expressed to him, ) broke out among the steerage passengers ; he 
by European prelates, of our political institu- | was physician and attendant there, and con- 
tions, which allowed our bishops to meet in | tracted the disease himself. He landed at 
Council. Their language to him was, «ah! } last in Philadelphia, fitter for a sick bed than 
you are free!” And the moral influence of | for active duty, preached seventeen nights in 
the assembled American hierarchy has already ) succession, and sometimes, I believe, by day ; 
been felt, in the old world, in those magnifi- | besides assisting at consecrations, and attend- 
cent letters, the production of his pen, to the ) ing to the despatching homeward of large 
pope and the oppressed prelates of Prussia. } numbers of persons, who had accompanied 

His journeyings were incessant. He visited ) him for his institutions. In this city, he 
Europe four times since his elevation to the ? stayed four days, and preached five times. 
episcopacy, traversing his native country, ) When he arrived here his throat was raw with 
England, France, Italy and Germany. The continued exertion. I discovered the insidi- 
high esteem in which he was held at Rome } ous disease that was sapping his strength. I 
may be gathered from his mission as Apostolic saw his constitution breaking up. He was 
Legate to Hayti, which country he visited | warned, with the solicitude of the tenderest 
twice in that capacity, from which he was) affection, against continuing those destructive 
relieved only at his own strong importunity, (| efforts. The weather was dreadful. But he 
stimulated by the inconvenience sustained by ) felt it his duty to go on. He said only: «1 
his diocess in his absence, and the delicacy of ( hope I shall not drop at the altar—if I do, 
his position as a prelate in a slav reholding § bring me home!” His was not the zeal that 
state. Open the map of the United States, ) desires an exit of eclat. He wished to do the 
and you will form some idea of his ordinary work he was sent to perform. Exhausted by 
labors. Neither inclemency of weather, nor ) fatigue, overwhelmed with visiters, he was yet 
badness of roads, nor inconvenience of lodg- ‘ ready, at the last moment, to give audience to 
ing could arrest his progress. He would )a stranger, who begged admission for the so- 
announce from the Chambers of the Propa- ( lution of a single doubt, and never did I listen 
ganda, the day on which he would confirm in ) to so precise, so clear, so convincing an expo- 
the interior of Georgia. The good cardinals | sition of the awful mystery of the transub- 
could hardly comprehend him. They called ) stantiated presence of our Redeemer in the 
him “el vescovo al vapore.” I believe that is / holy eucharist! His auditor was a person of 
the Italian for «‘the steam bishop.” An hon- {intelligence and candor, and the Bishop ex- 
orable release from these toils, in the enjoy- ) hausted, for his instruction, the resources of 
ment of the highest ecclesiastical honors, and { philosophical objection to the sacred tenet ; to 
every worldly comfort, among his friends and ) show how futile are the cavils of man, in op- 
relatives in Ireland, was affectionately tendered ( position to the explicit declarations of God. 
him ; but he never faltered for an instant in his ) A momentary alleviation followed his return 
devotion to his poor obscure see of Charleston. ) to Charleston, but the citadel of life was un- 

His death was the consequence of continued dermined, and he is gone.* 
exertion when he needed repose. He had ? I might sum up the evidence of his great- 
suffered from the disease that terminated his \ * Obiit April 11th, 1842. 
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ness and his virtues, by the fact that in that 
city where he had lived so long, had encoun- 
tered so much opposition, had been constrained 
to so many painful duties, the apprehension of 
a fatal termination to his malady involved the 
whole community in anxiety and affliction ; 
that the Hebrew and the Protestant, as ear- 
nestly as the Catholic, sent up their prayers 
to God that he might be spared to earth a 
little longer; and that when the pulsations of 
that mighty heart at last stood still, the occu- 
pations of society were suspended too—while 
those who had assailed him in embittered 
controversy, and they who sincerely believed 
him the advocate of error, as well as they who 
regarded him as a glorious messenger of truth, 
came together in the sense of a common be- 
reavement, all jealousies forgotten in the re- 
membrance of his splendid abilities, his learn- 
ing, his usefulness, his true-heartedness, his 
liberality, his charity, his kindly cheer, to in- 
cense his coffin with their sighs, and sprinkle 
it with the holy water of their unchecked 
grief. But I would rather exhibit him in the 
full effulgence of that heavenly light, that 
radiated from his soul throughout the closing 
scene. 

When the prognostie of his physicians ren- 
dered proper his reception of the sacramental 
unction, he calmly summoned his afflicted 
clergy. They came. For the last time, “he 
put on the robe of glory, and was clothed 
with the perfection of power.” The sculp- 
tured emblem of his dying God—that sacred 
symbol of the christian’s hope—was placed 
in his consecrated hands. Receiving it, he 
kissed the feet and said—‘‘ Sweet Jesus! who 
didst deign to die for ME in this ignominicus 
manner, regard with compassion the condition 
of thy servant; and be with him in the suc- 
ceeding hour of trial!” Then turning towards 
the Vicar, he inquired if all were ready; and 
being answered affirmatively, he rejoined in a 
voice of solemn command—* In the name of 
Almighty God, proceed!” The preliminary 
prayers having been recited, he thus addressed 
the clergy who were kneeling around the bed. 

“‘ Gentlemen of the Clergy: It is now many 
years since I was called by God to administer 
the affairs of his Church in this diocess. 
Throughout that period I have encountered 


great difficulties ; but he has assisted me with 
strength and graces for the performance of 
my duties, beyond my natural capability. On 
some occasions, fortunately for me, I have 
corresponded with those graces; on others, 
unfortunately, I have not. I commit all my 
deficiencies to the advocacy of Jesus Christ 
the just ; who is the propitiation not for my sins 
only, but for those of the whole world. 

«Some of you have borne with me the bur- 
den of the day and the heats ; others have more 
recently joined us in laboring in the vineyard 
of the Lord. The relations which have ex- 
isted between you and myself will probably 
soon be dissolved. On reviewing our con- 
nection, I remember many things which I 
deemed myself obliged to say and to do which, 
to you, may have appeared harsh or oppress- 
ive. I can truly declare that, in many of 
those circumstances, I acted (however mis- 
takenly) from a sense of duty; and in that 
manner which seemed best adapted to the end 
I had in view—your good. Let the motive 
extenuate whatever was unnecessarily severe 
in my judgment and conduct. I confess it 
has likewise happened, owing partly to the 
perplexities of my position, chiefly to my own 
impetuosity, that my demeanor has not always 
been as meek and courteous as it ever should 
have been; and that you have experienced 
rebuffs when you might have anticipated kind- 
ness. ForetvE ME! 

«Tell my people that I love them—tell them 
how much I regret that circumstances have 
kept us at a distance from each other. My 
duties and my difficulties have prevented me 
from cultivating arid strengthening those pri- 
vate ties which ought to bind us together: 
your functions require a closer, a more con- 
stant intercourse with them. Be with them— 
be of them—win them to God. Guide, gov- 
ern, and instruct them. Watch as having to 
render an account of their souls, that you may 
do it with joy and not with grief. There are 
among you several infant institutions, which 
you are called on, in an especial manner, to 
sustain. It has cost me a great deal of thought 
and of labor to introduce them. They are 
calculated to be eminently serviceable to the 
cause of order, of education, of charity: they 
constitute the germs of what, I trust, shall 
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hereafter grow and flourish in extensive use- 
fulness. As yet they are feeble, support 
them — embarrassed, encourage them —they 
will be afflicted, console them. 

«<I COMMEND MY POOR CHURCH TO ITS PA- 
TRONS—ESPECIALLY TO HER TO WHOM OUR 
SAVIOUR CONFIDED HIS IN THE PERSON OF 
THE BELOVED DISCIPLE: ‘ WOMAN, BEHOLD 
THY SON—SON, BEHOLD THY MOTHER.’ 

«I could wish to continue speaking with you 
even to the end; but a proper consideration 
of other duties, yet to be discharged, admon- 
ishes me to conclude. Prostrated though I 
be, I believe that God could restore me to 
health and to strength, did he choose to em- 
ploy me longer in his service: for it is not 
more difficult to heal, or to preserve alive, 
than it is to create or to reanimate. With him 
all things are possible. Should he order that 
I again shall occupy my station amongst you, 
I will (he assisting me) endeavor to set you 
an example of a more perfect following after 
Christ than my past career affords: should he 
decree otherwise, I must prepare to be mani- 

fested before the judgment seat of Christ, that I 
may receive the proper things of the body, ac- 
cording as I have done, whether it be good or 
evil. I rely upon the all-sufficient atonement, 
which Jesus has made for my sins, for cancel- 
ling the guilt and eternal punishment thereof. 
Still there may be some things against me, 
unrepented of, for which satisfaction must be 
made in that prison out of which there is no 
going forth till the last farthing shall have been 
paid. In this case you can aid me by your 
prayers and your good deeds; for, although 
separated by death, we shall continue united 
by those bonds of charity which bind together 
the different divisions of the Church of Christ. 
Remember me, I beseech you, in your devotions ; 
remember me particularly when the holy and 
unspotted victim shall be offered on our altars, 
in expiation for the sins of the living and of 
the dead. Iam confident that you will. 

‘It is the privilege of each of you to write to 
the archbishop of Baltimore, and to the seve- 
ral bishops of the province, suggesting whom 


you may esteem the best qualified to fill my 
vacant chair: it is your puty to pray that the 
pontiff may be directed by the Spirit of divine 
wisdom in appointing as my successor one 
who, though he wiil not, cannot surpass me 
in firmness of faith and devotion to the cause, 
yet may excel me in those Christian virtues 
by which that cause would be advanced. 
(Asking for the Pontifical, he turned to the con- 
Jession of faith.) Situated as I am, it surely 
is not requisite that I should read through the 
profession in the manner which is prescribed, 
twice, entirely. My faith is too well known 
to you and to my people to make this neces- 
sary—moreover I am too debilitated for the 
effort—*I acknowledge the holy Catholic, 
apostolic, Roman Church for the mother and 
mistress of all other churches. I owe true 
obedience to the bishop of Rome, successor 
to St. Peter, prince of the apostles, and vicar 
of Jesus Christ. I receive and embrace all 
things delivered, defined, and declared by the 
sacred canons and general councils, and par- 
ticularly by the holy council of Trent. I be- 
lieve with a firm faith and profess all and sin- 
gular the articles of that creed which the holy 
Catholic (Roman) Church maketh use of, in 
their plainest, simplest, fullest, strongest, and 
most explicit sense.’ ” 

He closed the volume, and signified his de- 
sire that the ceremony might proceed. The 
administration of the rite was accordingly 
completed: he gave his benediction and kiss 
of peace to each one present; and having 
been divested of the episcopal insignia and 
sacerdotal vestments, sank exhausted on the 
pillows. 

He is gone! We may not think to “ look 
upon his like again!” But we would not 
call him back to toil, to privation, and to care. 
‘He has gone,” we may humbly trust, “to re- 
pose in that eternity where his soul lived in ad- 
vance,”’ for he seemed to do his Master’s work 
well. «‘ He continued an immortal dogma. He 
was a bright link in an endless chain of faith 
and virtue. He communicated to ages to 
come a religion, a law, a God.” A.M.D.G. 
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ON THE NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 


A FRIEND has permitted us to impart to our readers the delight ourselves have derived from 
the perusal of the following exquisite translation from Alcuin’s Collections, by Pierce Con- 
nelly, Esq., formerly rector of the Prot. Episcopal church at Natchez. It is most refreshing 
to Catholic piety to taste of those «holy springs” of devotion to the blessed virgin mother of 
God, which well forth so gloriously in the writings of the primitive ages of Christianity. A 
brief account of the author of this beautiful effusion in her praise, condensed from Dob- 
son’s Encyclopedia, may not be unacceptable by way of preface. \ 

Fiaccus ALBINUs ALcUINUS, an ecclesiastic of the eighth century, was born, according 
to the most probable opinion, in Yorkshire. He was sent on an embassy by Offa, king of 
Mercia, to the emperor Charlemagne, who contracted so great an esteem and friendship for 
him, that he prevailed upon him to settle at his court, and become his preceptor in the sci- 
ences. An academy was established in the imperial palace, and directed by Alcuinus ; other 
academies were founded in the chief towns of Italy and France, at his instigation, and under 
his inspection. “France,” says one of our best writers of literary history, “is indebted to 
Alcuinus for all the polite learning it boasted of in that and the following ages. The univer- 
sities of Paris, Tours, Fuldon, Soissons, and many others, owe to him their origin and increase ; 
those of which he was not the superior and founder, being at least enlightened by his doctrine 
and example, and enriched by the benefits he procured for them from Charlemagne.” After 
having spent many years at court, he retired to his abbey of St. Martin’s at Tours, where he 
died A.D. 904. He composed many treatises on a great variety of subjects, in a style much 
superior in purity and elegance to that of the generality of writers in the age in which he 
flourished. 


From the Book of Homilies set forth by order of the emperor Charlemagne. 


ET every creature magnify the Mother of, we pray with strong cries of fervor. For thou 
the Creator ; and let heaven and earth, ) art the benign one, thou art the true Mother of 

and all the fulness thereof, bow down before ( mercy, thou who alone didst pass through the 
her glorious majesty! Let the Mother be ex- ) slippery and polluted world in a sinless path, 
alted in the Church of her Son, and let all the ( and yet, dwelling in the midst of sinners, didst 
redeemed of the Lord say to her : «« We lift up ) so shine in holiness before the Lord as to 
our hands, and our eyes, and our hearts to ( merit to be placed alone beside the throne of 
thee, O Queen of the world; we bend our\the eternal King. No sinner so foul as by 
knees and bow down our necks before the ? thee to be abhorred or turned away from, if 
glory of thy greatness, and offer up to thee ‘ with penitent heart he seek the intervention of 
thy prayers. With piteous hand thou raisest 
from the deep pit of despair, and breathest 
in to the heart sweet hope ; and when despised 
of all the world, dost welcome him with mo- 
therly affection to thy arms, and cherish him, 
sword! Open, then, O Mother of clemency, ( and not abandon him, till thou hast reconciled 
the door of thy benignant heart to the sad‘ him to his tremendous Judge. .And who can 
prayers of the sons of Adam, who from 73 wonder, O Lady! that the sanctuary of thy 


our sighs and prayers. Disdain not from the 
height of heaven to cast down thy happy eyes 
upon thy suppliants. Poor sinners, behold, 
we stand in presence of the tremendous Judge, 
whose right hand shakes over us his angry 
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the ends of the earth fly to the shadow of thy } heart should be so full filled with the oil of 


protection from the face of the terror of the? mercy, since in thee was first wrought, by the 
Lord. To thee our eyes drop tears, to thee} world’s great Builder, that work of mercy 
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supereminent, preordained of God from all { Well of life which all that drink of never 
eternity, for our redemption? For when it) thirst again. This was it that the singer of 
was the good pleasure of the heavenly grace / the heavenly marriage song beheld afar when 
to dwell with us, from whom so long he had \ he broke out in strains of admiration, «« Who 
been far removed, thou wast found the only )is she that cometh forth as the morning 
worthy, that in thy virginal palace the King ( rising, fair as the moon, bright as the sun, 


‘of kings and Lord of lords, coming from his ) terrible as an army set in array?’ Glorious 


royal throne, should choose his first mansion things are said of thee, O Mother of God! 
amongst the sonsof men! And, of a truth, ) but yet there is room to magnify thee; yet 
well pleasing was it unto God to dwell in (every tongue stammers in thy praises. For 
thee, when out of the very substance of thy \ there is no speech nor language, in all the 
flesh immaculate, as of the wood of Libanus, ? nations under heaven, that is able fully to de- 
the eternal Wisdom fashioned for himself a {clare the fulness of thy glory. O great, O 
dwelling in an unspeakably well ordered ar- ( piteous, O much to be beloved Marie! thou 
chitecture. Thee, therefore, O Lady! as the § canst not be named but thou kindlest! thou 
holiest of temples of the living God, all the ) canst not be thought of but thou fillest with 
world doth venerate, for in thee the world’s ( new life the hearts of those that love thee! 
salvation was begun! In thee the Son of God ) never, without the sweetness of God engrafted 
put on his beauty ; in thee he came exulting- (in thee, dost thou enter the gates of pious 
ly, shining in white robes, to meet his elect ) memory. And now, O Lady! we follow after 
spouse, the Church, and gave the kiss so long ( thee; crying to thee with our whole hearts ; 
desired, and celebrated the marriage preor- help our weakness, take away our shame. 
dained for ever, of a virgin with a virgin in } Who so fit to say for us something to the heart 
the bosom of a virgin. What shall I liken } ’ of our Lord Jesus, as thou, O happy Marie, 
thee unto, O Marie, mother of beauty? Thou ) ) who in the arms of thy most loving Son dost 
art truly the paradise of God, for thou didst ( i rest in the mid-day forever, enjoying in the 
bring forth into the world that Tree of life of ) \ full gladness of thy heart his most familiar 
which whosoever eateth shall live for ever! / presence? Speak Lady—for thy Son hear- 
From out of the midst of thee did spring that ) eth. 





To the same (shall we call it inspired ?) pen to which we are indebted for the foregoing translation, we owe the 
following. 


LITANY OF THE MATERNITY OF OUR LADY. 





Lord, have mercy on us. « By the grace that filled thee, } 
Christ, have mercy on us. ‘ By thy purity without a stain, 

Lord, have mercy on us. ( By thy modesty, 

God the Father, &c. have mercy on us. By thy humility, 

God the Son, Redeemer, &c. have mercy onus. / By the message of the Angel, 

God the Holy Ghost, have mercy on us. ( By thy blessed answer, , 
Holy Trinity, one God, have mercy on us. By all thy joys of holy virgin mother- | & 
Holy Mary, } hood, (‘> 
Holy Mother of God, : ._) By the milk that fed thy babe, ¢ 








Holy Virgin Mother, 

Mother of our Maker, 

Mother of our Saviour, 

Mother of the Judge of all men, 
By the mercy that did choose thee, J 


/ 


By the lap He lay upon, 

By the arms that held him, 

By all his infant tenderness and love, 
By all thy cares throughout his childhood, 
By all his growth in comeliness and grace, 


———-_ 
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By all the sweet obedience that he paid In all our prayers for those commended ] 
thee, to our prayers, | hy 
By his miracle first wrought for thee, In all our prayers for all men, & 
By all the sorrows and the swords that In our weal and in our woe, 3 
pierced thee, In our sickness and in our health, 
By thy fears of cruel Herod, At the hour of death, 1 > 
By the loss of thy bright boy, 1 In the pains of Purgatory, J 


2 oe a “ Se Lamb of God, &c. Spare us O Lord. 
a eee SOD Lamb of God, &c. Hear us 0 Lord. 





By thy meeting on the road to Calvary, by / Lamb of God, &c. . Have mercy on us. 
By thy hours beside the cross, 3 : 
By thy Son’s last word to thee, = Let us pray.—We flee to thy protection, O 
By his tomb alms-given, S$’ ( Holy Mother of God, despise not our suppli- 
By thy years of patient waiting, & cations in our necessities, but from all dangers 
By thy taking up to Heaven, deliver us, O Ever Virgin, blessed and glo- 


rious. Our Lady, our Intercessor, our Advo- 
cate, reconcile us to thy Son, commend us to 
thy Son, plead for us with thy Son. 

y. Pray for us, O Holy Mother of God. 

R). That we may be made worthy of the 


By thy crown of twelve bright stars, 

By the throne thou sittest on, 

By all thy glories now in Heaven, ' 
Liefest Lady, Lady Mother, 

In all our prayers for friends and kin, 


In all our prayers for those that suffer, promises of Christ. 
In all our prayers for those we are in- O Holy Mary, may all find help in thee who 
debted to, celebrate thy wonderful maternity ! 
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© MARIE, 
Holy Mary, 
our Lady, liefest Sove- 
reign Lady, thou blissful 
mother, maid and mother, 
Mother of the Lord, thou well 
of mercy, spring whence arose our joy, 
with what words to magnify thee I know 
not: for whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain, thou in thy bles- 
sed womb didst cloister, thou 
in thy hallowed arms didst 
fold — JESUS. vouchsafe 
to let me praise thee, 


consecrated 
VIRGIN. 
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LINES 


ON THE CELEBRATION OF THE LANDING OF THE MARYLAND PILGRIMS, 


IN ST. MARY’S COUNTY, MD., May 10TH, 1842. 


WE stand where erst the pilgrims stood, 
By old St. Mary’s sparkling wave, 
In true and holy brotherhood, 
To pay that tribute to the good, 
The pious and the brave, 
Which from our grateful hearts doth rise 
Like purest incense to the skies. 


Tread lightly as you wander round, 
And drink the peaceful prospect in, 
For this still spot is hallowed ground, 
And many a consecrated mound 
We gaze on holds within 
The bones of those who dared to roam, 
And seek in unknown climes a home,— 


Of those who left their native land, 

And tore themselves from hearths full dear, 
When conscience gave the stern command, 
To offer on a distant strand, 

With no oppressor near, 

Those rites which tyranny forbade 
Should, as their faith prescribed, be paid. 


How beautiful this glorious scene ! 

Where thousands thus in friendship meet 
To keep the fame of heroes green, 
And ponder where the good have been 

In this sublime retreat, 
From whence the first pure signal came 
That blazed in Toleration’s name. 


Not theirs, *tis true, the warrior’s lays, 
Won by high deeds on flood and field, 

But theirs ’s a better, purer praise, 

Which even Time dares not erase, 
Which virtue loves to shield 

From grey Oblivion’s fatal shade, 

As too sublime from earth to fade. 


As long as yon broad stream shall flow 
By this green bank where now we rest, 
As long as that bright sky shall glow, 
And smile upon this scene below, 
So long shall be confessed 
The deathless deeds of those whose hand 
First raised the cross on this fair strand. 


Time-honored men,—whom Calvert led 
From cruel Persecution’s power, 

Across Atlantic’s stormy bed, 

O’er pathless ways, through perils dread,— 
We dedicate the hour 

To pay the meed to merit due, 

And o’er your graves green laurels strew ! 


With sweet Religion’s voice to aid 
‘The weak expression of our praise, 
We come, with votive flag displayed, 
By grateful thoughts and motives swayed, 
The pealing song to raise, 
And publish to the world how dear 
We deem the mem’ries clust’ring here. 


*Tis now two.hundred years and more 
Since old St. Mary’s town was built, 

And silence broods upon the shore 

Which teemed with life in days of yore ; 
Yet not a deed of guilt 

Has stained the mem’ry of that band 

Who planted freedom on this strand. 


The startled savage learned to love 
The holy men who came so far, 
Confiding in their God above, 
Whose hand had steered the Ark and Dove* 
*Mid elemental war, 
And led them to a fertile shore 
His faith to plant for evermore. 


* Names of the vessels that bore the colonists of Maryland across the Atlantic. 
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They never with superior art 
Defrauded of their goods or lands 
The simple race whose gen’rous heart 

Received them to a brother’s part, 
But learned to keep their hands 
Pure of the sordid touch of gain, 
Their bosoms guiltless of a stain. 


They shed no blood. The Indian gave 
The hearty grasp of friends to them: 
He knew that this small. band were brave, 
Thus to have dared old Ocean’s wave, 

His howling storms to stem ; 
And, finding them both brave and good, 
Joined with them in true brotherhood. 


By ardent zeal and duty led, 
Loyola’s holy children came, 
To fear and toil and danger dead, 
And o’er the ignorant Indians shed 
In Christ’s most blessed name, 
The saving tenets of that creed , 
For which they were prepared to bleed. 


To them Religion owes a debt 

Which none who know what they have done 
Can be so base as to forget ; 
For thanks to them that Faith doth yet 

Shine warm and far upon 
The sacred scenes where first they taught 
Those doctrines with redemption fraught. 


Precursors of that glorious day 
When universal Liberty 
Should shed its beautifying ray 
O’er this bless’d clime, ’tis just to say 
That to that honored company 
Of pilgrims brave we owe a debt 
Which ’twere disgraceful to forget. 


For their example has at last 

Spread far and near throughout mankind ; 
Has lulled Oppression’s siroc blast, 
And driven back the cloud which cast 

Such darkness on the mind ; 
Has placed them high in Fame’s bright page, 
As honors to their creed and age. 


Whene’er the traveller gazes on 
This spot so dear to every heart, 

And pensive feeds his mind upon 

The lessons of those times bygone, 
O may the thought impart 

A glow of pride unto his breast, 

A prayer for those so long at rest! 


And may the state which boasts its birth 
As purer far than other climes, 
Take care to prove superior worth 
By spreading far her fame on earth 
For hatred of those crimes 
That spring from earth-born bigotry, 
Unworthy of the brave and free ! 
PHILODEMIC. 


OBLIVION. 


From the Italian of Petrocchi. 


I asx’p of Time: to whom arose this high 
Majestic pile here sunk in rude decay? 
He answers not, but swifter speeds his way, 


And, sobbing, downward casts her tearful eye. 
I now proceeded, sad and thoughtful grown, 
When stern in aspect, o’er the ruin’d shrine 


Fanning, with outspread wings, the boundless ( 1 see Oblivion stalk from stone to stone ; 


sky. 
I say to Fame: O thou, whose sons defy 


Ah thou, I cried, hast known! say, what 
design ?— 


The waste of years, and deathless works) He check’d my further speech with sullen 


essay !— 
She heaves a sigh, as one to grief a prey, 


tone,— 
**I care not whose it was, it now is mine.” 





Luturgies of the ancient Church. 


From Doellinger’s History of the Church. 


LITURGIES OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH. 
No. III. 


ORDER OF THE DIVINE WORSHIP.—ADMINISTRATION OF THE EUCHARIST, ETC. 


TN the Greek Church the eucharist was 

solemnly exhibited to the people before 
the communion: the veil, which had con- 
cealed the sanctuary during the consecration, 
was removed, and the priest elevated the 
bread, which had been changed into the body 
of the Lord, that it might be seen and adored 
by all. This elevation, which occurs in all 
the Greek liturgies, except the most ancient, 
is mentioned, in 473, by Cyril of Scythopolis 
in the life of St. Euthymius. In the western 
Church there was at this period no particular 
elevation ; but, according to St. Ambrose and 
St. Augustin, the eucharist was adored by all 
who received it. 

The communion was first received by the 
priest, and then in order by the other clergy, 
by the ascetics, the deaconesses, the virgins, 
the widows, and the rest of the faithful. In 
the first ages, the deacons administered the 
eucharist under both forms ; it afterwards be- 
came customary for the priest to administer 
the holy sacraments under the form of bread, 
and the deacons under the form of wine from 
the chalice. A deacon, however, could never 
administer the eucharist to a priest; and syn- 
ods in the fourth century decreed that deacons 
should not take part in the administration in 
the presence of a priest, except in case of 
necessity. In the eastern, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian Churches only the priests and deacons 
could receive the communion within the sanc- 
tuary ; it-was given to the other members of 
the clergy at the entrance or in the choir, and 
to the faithful in the church beyond the choir. 
In the Church of Gaul, on the contrary, and 
probably in Egypt, this distinction was not 
observed. Each one received the eucharist 
standing (and on particular festivals kneel- 
ing), and expressed his adoration by an in- 
clination of the head; the sacred host was 

Vou. 1.—No.7. 


given into the hands of the communicant, and 
the greatest diligence was observed lest the 
smallest particle should fall to the ground. 
To the words of the priest, «the body and 
blood of Christ,” he answered, «‘ Amen.” In 
the time of Gregory the Great the longer for- 
mula, «The body and blood of Christ pre- 
serve thy soul,” had come into use. During 
the communion psalms were sung. The 
prayer after the communion, Quod ore sumpsi- 
mus, is found in a sacramentary which was 
prior to the time of Gelasius. All the litur- 
gies contain a prayer of thanksgiving after the 
communion; and the oriental, a benediction 
of the people given by the bishop ; the dea- 
con then dismissed the assembly with the 
words ‘‘ Go in peace ;” in the west with the 
words ‘‘Ite missa (missio) est.” 

The fervent Christians of the first ages com- 
municated daily, or certainly as often as they 
assisted at the holy sacrifice. ‘This was cus- 
tomary in the time of St. Cyprian, who there- 
fore applies the petition for our daily bread 
contained in the Lord’s prayer, to the daily 
bread of the eucharist; and hence some an- 
cient laws of the Church (two of the apos- 
tolical canons and a canon of the council of 
Antioch, in 341,) forbid the faithful to depart 
from the celebration of the sacrifice before 
they have partaken of the communion. In 
Cappadocia it was the practice to celebrate 
mass and to communicate four times in the 
week ; at Constantinople three times, on Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday; at Alexandria 
twice: in the Roman, Spanish, and African 
Churches the holy sacrifice was offered daily : 
we may, perhaps, except Thursday. St.John 
Chrysostom complained that in his time this 
practice of the ancient Church was neglected, 
and that there were many who received the 
communion scarcely once in the year. In the 
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sixth century those who should pass three ) ner that the people, by their offerings, their 


successive Sundays without partaking of the 
holy sacrament, were declared excommuni- 
cated. The synod of Agda, in 506, ordained 
that all should approach the altar at least three 
times in the year, at Easter, Pentecost, and 
Christmas. The great majority of Christians, 
however, continued to do this every Sunday. 
The sacred species that remained when the 
faithful had communicated, were in many 
Churches, such as those of Constantinople and 
Gaul, given to innocent children: in others, 
as at Jerusalem, they were burned. 

The Missa presanctificatorum (ruroupyia tev 
orponyrazpxevay), in which no consecration took 
place, and in which the communion was given 
from the species which had been before con- 
secrated (presanctified), was introduced in an 
early age into the Greek Church. The synod 
of Laodicea had decreed that, in the time of 
fasting, mass should be celebrated only on 
Sundays and festivals; and in 692 the Trul- 
lan synod, in its fifty-second canon, command- 
ed that on other days the faithful should re- 
ceive the communion from the hosts which 
had been consecrated in the mass of Sunday, 
and that in the evening, before they broke 
their fast, they should celebrate the office of 
the presanctified. The Alexandrian Chroni- 
cle of the year 615 contains the description 
of this mass ; and in the prayer which is there 
cited is contained the form of adoration of the 
bread which had been changed into the body 
of Christ, by angels and by men. In the 
western Church mass of this kind was cele- 
brated only on Good Friday. Worthy of re- 
mark is the usage of the Gallic Church, 
which is in some degree connected with the 
mass of the presanctified, and is mentioned 
by St. Germanus about the year 550. It was 
there the practice to place on the altar, at the 
beginning of mass, in a vessel of the form of 
a tower, a portion of the eucharist that had 
been consecrated in the mass of the preceding 
day, and thus to perform the whole of the di- 
vine service in the presence of the body of our 
Lord. 

The public mass, at which the people were 
present, was celebrated by the bishop, with 


answers, and communion, co-operated in the 
oblation. Private masses of a single priest or 
bishop, and at which no laics communicated, 
were in use from the earliest times. Mass 
was frequently said in small chapels in the 
country, dedicated to the martyrs, and pri- 
vate houses, and frequently also in the prisons 
of confessors who were condemned to suffer 
the death of martyrs. St. Paulinus, bishop of 
Nola, said mass, when dying, on an altar 
which had been hastily erected near his bed. 
The elder Gregory Nazianzen often celebrated 
the holy mysteries in his private house. When 
the patriarch John of Alexandria, about the 
year 609, saw one day the men leaving the 
church after the gospel, he called to them and 
said: “* That it was for them he had come into 
the church, as he could have offered the sacri- 
fice in his own dwelling.” The synod of 
Toledo, in 687, declares in its canons that 
only the communion of the priest is essential 
to the integrity of the sacrifice. 

From the very first ages masses were offered 
in honor of the martyrs on the anniversary 
days of their sufferings; but the sacrifice 
itself, as St. Augustine remarked in his epis- 
tle to Faustus the Manichee, was not offered 
to the martyrs but to God. In the two most 
ancient Roman sacramentaries, the Gelasian_ 
and that which existed before his time, there 
are many masses for the saints; and St. Greg- 
ory the Great says: ‘ That in his time masses 
were offered nearly every day in commemora- 
tion of the martyrs.” These masses were 
distinguished by the particular lessons as- 
signed to them, taken from the acts of the 
martyrdom, and by the prayers, in which 
thanks were given to the Almighty for the 
victory which he had enabled his servants to 
achieve, and in which also the intercession of 
these holy champions was implored. In the 
fifth century masses in honor of other saints 
came into use. That mass was said for the 
faithful departed, and that it was repeated on 
the anniversary of their deaths, we are told by 
Tertullian ; and St. Isidore of Seville remarks, 
«that this was a practice coming down from 
apostolical tradition.” According to the lit- 


the assistance of his priests and deacons, and$ urgy of the Apostolical Constitutions, the 
sometimes of other bishops; in such a man- 


memory of the dead was celebrated on the 
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third, ninth, thirtieth, and anniversary day 
after their decease. That at the end of the 
seventh century, the liturgy for the dead was 
different from the ordinary mass, is seen clearly 
from the fifth canon of the seventeenth synod 
of Toledo, in 699. Votive masses for particu- 
lar requests, or to thank God for favors con- 
ferred, were frequently solemnized. In the 
sacramentary of Gelasius we find masses “for 
the health of the faithful—to obtain rain—to 
avert a failure of the fruits of the earth,” and 
others of the same kind. 

Nearly all the Churches of the east em- 
ployed leavened bread in the eucharist; and 
hence St. Epiphanius reprehended the prac- 
tice of the Ebionites, who used unleavened 
bread, as being a deviation from general cus- 
tom. Some of the Churches, however, and in 
particular the Ethiopian, employed unleavened 
bread on Holy Thursday. The schismatical 
Monothelites introduced the use of unleavened 
bread, about the year 640, thereby to express 


their belief in the unity of the nature and of 


the will of Christ, in the western Church the 
use of unleavened bread was also almost uni- 
versal until the time of Photius: but some 
Churches of the west appear to have cele- 
brated mass in unleavened bread at a much 
earlier period. Throughout the whole of the 
east and of the west, water was mingled with 
the wine destined for the altar; only some 
Monophystic sects, the Julianites and the Ga- 
janites, began in the sixth century to omit the 
water, that by the use of wine alone they 
might declare their tenet of one nature in 
Christ. The Armenians imitated them also 
in this particular point, in the year 640. 
The custom soon died away amongst the Mo- 
nophystics, but was retained by the Arme- 
nians. 

It was permitted to the faithful of the first 
ages to take the blessed eucharist with them 
to their homes, that they might partake of this 
sacred food on days when the sacrifice of the 
mass was not offered. The Church could 
then confide the body of the Lord to the 
reverence of the people, and it is in refer- 
ence to this practice, which had then been in- 
troduced in Rome, that St. Jerome observed, 
“Is it not the same Christ that you receive in 
your house or in the Church?” Hermits, 





who dwelt in the deserts, were careful to pre- 
serve the holy eucharist, that, when priests 
could not visit them, they might administer it 
to themselves; and, according to St. Basil, 
the Christians of his time in Egypt generally 
took the sacred species to their houses, that 
from time to time they might partake of them. 
As late as the sixth century, when a persecu- 
tion was feared in Thessalonica, the eucharist 
was distributed to the faithful, for a long time, 
from baskets which had been filled with it. 
In the oriental Church this practice was long 
continued. The custom of receiving the eu- 
charist fasting seems to have arisen amongst 
the people without any express law, and to 
have sprung from respect to the sacred ban- 
quet of the Lord. ‘Tertullian mentions this 
practice, and so general had it become in the 
fourth century, that the enemies of St. John 
Chrysostom adduced this, amongst other accu- 
sations, that he had admitted persons who 
were not fasting to communion. The synod 
of Carthage, in 397, ordained that each one 
should receive the communion fasting, with 
the exception of the Thursday in holy week, 
when, in honor of the institution of the sacra- 
ment, mass was celebrated in the evening. 
The eucharist was preserved in the churches 
generally in vessels of the form of a dove or 
of asmall tower. ‘The second synod of Tours, 
in 567, ordered that the body of the Lord 
should be preserved on the altar under the 
cross. But for this purpose there was fre- 
quently a small apartment at the side of the 
church (aeroqopiov, thalamus, sacrarium). 
According to the Roman and Gallic liturgies 
a portion of the host consecrated in each mass 
was kept until the next, to be mingled with 
the sacred blood in the chalice, to signify the 
uninterrupted continuance and the connection 
of the eucharistic sacrifice, as well as to ex- 
press the identity of the victim offered. 
Anciently the holy sacrament was conveyed 
from the church to those who could not assist 
at the sacrifice by the deacons or other minis- 
ters. It is related of the acolyth Tharsacius, 
in 250, that when apprehended by the pagans, 
he chose rather to die than to deliver to them 
the eucharist, which he was carrying for this 
purpose. The bishops were accustomed to 
send the holy eucharist to each other as a sign 
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of communion, even to a great distance, as we 


(1 Cor, xi. 27) ; that is, by the unworthy re- 


learn from St. Irenezus, who informs us that) ception of one he profanes both; as he who 


the bishops of Rome, before Victor, sent it 
in this manner to the bisheps of Asia. The 
council of Laodicea forbade this custom, and 
the different Churches then began to send 
blessed instead of consecrated bread as a sign 
of communion. This blessed bread, having 
been dipped in blessed wine, was given to 
laics, when they no longer continued to re- 
ceive the communion as often as they attended 
the holy sacrifice; this bread and wine were 
made in some manner to represent the eucha- 
rist, and the remains of the bread and wine 
that had not been consecrated at the altar 
were blessed and thus distributed. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries it was customary, 
particularly in the Roman Church, to send the 
eucharist ( fermentum), which had been con- 
secrated by the bishop on Sunday, to the 
smaller neighboring Churches: to more re- 
mote churches it was not sent; for, as Inno- 
cent I. says, “it is not proper to send the 
sacrament to a great distance.” The eucha- 
rist was, however, taken on long journeys, on 
which danger was apprehended. The abuse 
of placing it in the mouths of dead persons, 
who had not been able to receive it before 
death, was abolished by several councils; but 
it was permitted to leave it on the breast of 
the deceased person, in the grave, und par- 
ticularly at the funerals of bishops. 

The blessed eucharist was ordinarily admin- 
istered to the faithful in the ancient Church 
under both forms of bread and wine: but 
there never was a doubt that the substance of 
the sacrament was contained entire under 
either form, or that he who received it under 
either form received a perfect sacrament, and 
all the graces that were connected with it; 
that he was incorporated with Christ, and was 
nourished with his body. It never was doubt- 
ed, indeed, that the consecration of both spe- 
cies was essential to the integrity of the sacri- 
fice ; but it was at the same time believed that 
a participation of either species in the sacred 
banquet was perfect and as full in its effects 
as the participation of both. The apostle had 
said, ‘“* Whosoever shall eat this bread, or drink 
the chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord,” 


receives only one species worthily is made 
partaker of the graces that are contained un- 
der the two species. Communion under one 
form was, therefore, frequent in the ancient 
Church, perhaps more frequent than com- 
munion under both forms. For domestic 
communion, in which the faithful partook only 
of the consecrated bread, which they had 
taken with them to their houses, was, particu- 
larly in times of persecution, of more ordina- 
ry occurrence than communion in the church. 
Anchorets in the wilderness, when they ad- 
ministered the holy sacrament to themselves, 
partook only of the consecrated bread, and, as 
St. Basil says, their communion was not less 
holy, nor less perfect, than that received in 
the church. To the sick also it was custom- 
ary to administer only the form of bread, for 
it would have been difficult to preserve the 
consecrated wine, particularly in hot cli- 
mates, and to avoid the danger of spilling. 
The most ancient examples of the commun- 
ion of this kind prove to us that only the con- 
secrated bread, generally steeped in water, 
was given to the sick: the communion of the 
penitent Serapion, mentioned by Dionysius, 
and that which St. Ambrose received, when 


dying, from the bishop Honoratus, were of 


this nature. The mingling together of the 
two species was a custom which was after- 
wards introduced : but the synod of Braga, in 
675, which is the first to mention it, severely 
reprehends it. Children, to whom the eucha- 
rist was given immediately after baptism, and 
on other occasions, received only the species 
of wine: this we learn, amongst other sources, 
from the narration of St. Cyprian, that a little 
girl, to whom meat which had been offered to 
the idols had been given, could not swallow 
the sacred wine when poured upon its tongue 
by the deacon. Jobius, a Greek writer of the 
sixth century, speaking of the order in which 
children received the sacraments, says, ‘‘ We 
are baptized, anointed (confirmed), and then 
thought worthy of the precious blood.” But 
it was left to the faithful to receive, at their 
own pleasure, only one form, even in public 
communion. Hence the Manichees, who held 
wine in abhorrence, and who did not believe 
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in the reality of the blood shed by Christ, and 
who therefore avoided the chalice, were ena- 
bled for a long time to elude the vigilance of 
the Church: for, the better to conceal them- 
selves, they approached to the altar with the 
faithful, and with them received the body of 
the Lord, but did not partake of the conse- 
crated wine. As many of the faithful re- 
ceived only the form of bread, the Manichees 
hoped to conceal themselves amongst them. 
Their continued and anxious avoiding of the 
chalice at length betrayed them. Pope Leo 
commanded that they should be driven from 
the church, and Pope Gelasius that all persons 
should receive under both forms; “for this 
separation of one and the same mystery, 
founded on a corrupt error, cannot,” he says, 
“be attempted without sacrilege :”’ not that 
the pontiff would wish to declare that the re- 
ception of only the bread or of the wine was 
a sacrilegious separation, but that the Mani- 
chean denial of the reality of the blood of 
Christ, and their rejection of one half of the 
sacrifice, was a sacrilege “ founded on corrupt 
error.” In the Greek Church, as we have 
already seen, mass was solemnized in the time 
of fasting only on Saturday and Sunday: on 
the other five days of the week the liturgy of 
the presanctified was performed, and the com- 
munion was given from the bread consecrated 
in the previous masses. In the Latin Church 
the priest, the other clergy, and the people 
communicated in the same manner on Good 
Friday. 

After the example of Christ, who instituted 
the sacrament of his body and blood after the 
feast, which was commanded by the law, the 
apostles introduced the Agapé, or love-feasts. 
These were feasts at which the faithful assem- 
bled, and to which the rich contributed, and 
were followed by the celebration of the eucha- 
tist. The abuses which accompanied this 


practice, when the rich alone ate of what 
they had brought with them, and exhibited 
contempt rather than compassion for their 
poorer brethren, called for reproof as early as 
the time of St. Paul, as we learn from his 
first epistle to the Corinthians (xi. 22). It is 
probable, therefore, that the change by which 
the celebration of the eucharist preceded the 
agapé, was also established by the apostles. 
These feasts continued for along time ; and 
Tertullian presents to us pleasing pictures of 
the temperance, modesty, and piety, with 
which the Christians there conducted them- 
selves. The bishops and priests presided at 
them ; and, as the holy sacrifice nearly always 
either preceded or followed, the word agapé 
was used to signify either the feast or the 
sacrifice. The synod of Gangra defended the 
agapé against the Eustathians ; but the coun- 
cil of Laodicea forbade them to be held in the 
church, and commanded that the clergy should 
not take to their houses any thing that they 
had received at them. At that period, how- 
ever, the agapé were not at all connected with 
the eucharist, but were celebrated in honor of 
the martyrs in chapels dedicated to them, or 
at burials and marriages. As intemperance 
was then almost their necessary consequence, 
St. Ambrose abolished them at Milan: they 
fell away in a few years in the greater part of 
Italy ; and St. Augustine counselled Aurelius, 
bishop of Carthage, to prevent them in Af- 
rica. At the third council of Carthage it was 
resolved to dissuade the people from them as 
much as possible. But St. Gregory the Great, 
to turn the minds of the newly converted Eng- 
lish from the profane feasts of their false dei- 
ties, permitted them to hold the agapé in their 
churches: in Gaul also, and at Rome, they 
continued for some time. In the east nomore 
was done than to renew the prohibition which 
excluded them from the churches. 
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Wisdom’s Advice. 


WISDOM’S ADVICE. 


Translated from Fenelon. 


Give to your God what justly is his due ; 
Before an undertaking think anew; 

Associate with the innocent and just ; 

In gifts and talents never place your trust ; 
Conform to others’ lawful views and ways ; 
Kindly forego your own when they displease ; 
When spoken to, attend with willing ear; 
Seek not to cause your talents to appear; 
Raise no one up above his sphere and state ; 
In your discourse be true, sincere, sedate ; 
Your word, when given, inviolably preserve ; 
In promising use caution and reserve ; 

Be mild, obliging, affable, and kind ; 
Courteous in access, carriage, air, and mind ; © 
Decide on nothing but with thought and care ; 
Love without interest; pardon without fear ; 
Submit to betters ; do not mean appear ; 
Cherish with care the friendly heart of all ; 
Law-suits avoid, whatever else befall ; 

Seek not that others’ cares to you be known; 
With artless innocence conceal your own ; 
Lend with good grace, with judgment let it be; 
If recompense is due, be generous and free ; 
Whate’er you do, whatever part you act, 

Be prudent, self-respectful, and exact ; 

To others in disgrace compassion lend ; 

Bear their faults, and be a faithful friend ; 
Conquer chagrins, those tyrants of the heart, 
Nor these your miseries to your friend impart ; 
Whom discord sways bring unity among; — 
Revenge by kindness what you deem a wrong, 
Reprove with mildness, without flattery praise ; 
Enjoy a joke, and laugh with modest grace ; 
Give unto all the esteem their state requires ; 
Never find fault from vain or proud desires ; 
Reproach no neighbor with a kindness shown, 
But let your favors ever be unknown ; 

Prevent the misery of your friend in need ; 
Relieve with generous not with lavish aid ; 
Govern the transports of your rising ire ; 

Let nought but good of absentees transpire ; 
Ingratitude abhor ; live soberly ; 

Think much, say little, never use deceit ; 
Value each favor done you, small or great; 
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Treat not poor debtors with a lordly mien ; 

Be even-tempered and serene ; 

Look not with envy on your neighbor’s weal ; 
Secrets confided to you ne’er reveal ; 

Of nothing boast; in secret joy and moan ; 

And think, and speak, and act ror Gop ALONE. 


EVENING 


PRAYER, 


A SONNET. 


TO MRS. C, 


ON HEARING HER SING AT VESPERS. 


Yes, lady, I have heard thy vesper song 

Float down the lengthened aisle at evening hour, 
And I have stood amid the breathless throng 

Like one entranced by some ethereal power; 
For on thy soft adagios came the swell 

Of deep devotion’s mild and plaintive air, 
Soothing the spirit in its lonely cell 

Of humbled penitence and saintly prayer : 
And as the trembling movements died away 

In measured sweetness o’er the closing hymn, 
The mellow cadence seemed with faith to say, 

«* Ave Maria!” ’midst the cherubim 
Of sainted choirs, oh! gently deign to hear 

The vow of penitence—the song of “evening prayer.” 


Washington, D. C. 


WILFRED 


DESULTORY SKETCHES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN MARYLAND. 


BY BERNARD Us CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


No. 


HE former number of these sketches con- 

tained some account of St. Peter’s church 

and of the origin of the congregation now 
worshipping at the Cathedral. 

The second Catholic church erected in Bal- 
timore was St. Patrick’s. The original build- 
ing has disappeared from its site in Apple 
alley, near Wilk street, and is succeeded by 
the beautiful modern building on Market 
street, Fell’s Point. 


II. 


The congregation of St. Patrick’s church 
dates as far back as 1792. The Catholics who 
lived in the south-eastern part of the city, 
known as Fell’s Point, finding it very incon- 
venient to attend worship at St. Peter’s church, 
which was at nearly two miles distance, pro- 
cured the necessary approbation of Bishop 
Carroll for the public exercise of divine ser- 
vice among them, and for this purpose rented 
aroom in the third story of the house (still 
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standing) at the north-east corner of Fleet { 


and Bond streets. They fitted up this room 
as a chapel ; and the first mass was celebrated 
in it by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Carroll, assisted 
by the late Rev. J. Tessier, afterwards supe- 
rior, for many years, of St. Mary’s seminary 
in Baltimore. 

As this chapel was intended principally for 
the accommodation of the aged and infirm, 
the young and vigorous were requested to 
worship at St. Peter’s. The number of per- 
sons who attended the first mass was very 
small, not exceeding twenty. It is a proof of 
the poverty of the congregation that their 
chapel was an unplastered room in the third 
story of a rented house; and an evidence of 
the evangelical spirit of the clergy, that the 
patriarch of the American Church did not 
disdain to exercise his high functions in such 
a chapel. 

The Rev. gentlemen of St. Mary’s semi- 
nary furnished a celebrant on every Sunday 
and festival, The late bishop of Mauricas- 
tro, the Rt. Rev. J. B. David, celebrated mass 
in this room in 1792. But the little congre- 
gation was committed to the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Garnier in particular, who soon devoted 
himself to his charge with the punctuality and 
zeal of the true pastor. The congregation 
had increased so much by the following year, 
that the room was not large enough to accom- 
modate them; and the owner of the house, 
perceiving that the walls were yielding to the 
too great pressure upon them, was appre- 
hensive they would fall down; the Catholics 
were therefore compelled to abandon their 
chapel. They next procured a room in the 
second story of a house in Thames street, 
where religious worship was performed for 
two or three years. But, as this room was too 
small to accommodate all of the congregation, 
the young, and others well able to walk a dis- 
tance, were admonished to attend service at 
St. Peter’s. 

In the year 1796 the number of Catholics 
on the Point was so large that they deter- 
mined to build a church. For this purpose 
every head of a family agreed to contribute, 
in labor, money, or materials, to the amount 
of sixteen dollars. <A lot of 60 by 100 feet 
was leased at a ground-rent of forty dollars 





per annum. The small building in Apple 
alley, till of late used as a poor school, occu- 
pies a part of this lot. The preliminary ar- 
rangements being completed, the building was 
immediately commenced, and carried on with 
great activity. Many members of the con- 
gregation, besides contributing in money as 
much as their limited means allowed, labored 
personally at the work, some digging the 
foundation, others carrying stone and brick, 
and assisting the mechanics in various ways. 
Some mechanics too, engaged at other pur- 
suits during the day, worked at the church at 
night. By a union of effort the entire roof 
was shingled in one day. But the bad effects 
of too much haste soon appeared, for after the 
roof was completed the walls sprang, and se- 
rious doubts were entertained of their strength 
to support it. Assoon, however, as the build- 
ing was under roof, the anxious congregation 
thronged to their humble temple, and mass 
was celebrated in it before the walls were 
plastered or the floor was laid. 

The following dimensions of St. Patrick’s 
church are taken from a letter in the hand- 
writing of Bishop Carroll, now before the 
writer: 


Whole length of St. Patrick’s, out and out, 
42 feet. 

Width, 35 feet. 

Height of the walls (much too low), 12 feet. 

Height to the coved ceiling, about 14 feet. 

Thickness of the wall up to the window- 
sills (much too slight), 1 foot 2 inches. 

Thickness above the window-sill (much too 
slight), 9 inches. 


Although a very poor edifice, its erection 
gave great satisfaction to the Catholics of 
that day. Some difficulty was experienced in 
collecting money enough to finish the build- 
ing: but through the liberality of one or two 
individuals, who advanced money in anticipa- 
tion of the collections, the work was never 
interrupted. The members of the other Cath- 
olic congregations contributed liberally, as 
did also several Protestant gentlemen. The 
building -was of brick, and perfectly plain, 
with a single row of large windows, arched 
at top. There were no pews or galleries: 
plain benches, arranged regularly across the 
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church, were the only accommodations for the 
congregation. On the left of the sanctuary a 
small inclosure was occupied by the choir ; 
and the opposite corner of the church was 
appropriated to the boys who attended cate- 
chism. The entrance to the church was 
through a large court, planted with Lombardy 
poplars. Being at a distance from the public 
streets, there was an air of seclusion and still- 
ness about the place well suited to devotional 
feeling. 

After the church was opened for service the 
Rev. Mr. Garnier continued his attentions as 
pastor, and, though he resided at the seminary, 
he celebrated mass at St. Patrick’s every Sun- 
day and Thursday, until he was succeeded by 
the Rev. Mr. Floyd as pastor, by whom he 
had previously been assisted in catechising 
the children. A brief sketch of these vene- 
rable men may perhaps be found interesting : 
would that the writer were able to make it 
worthy of them! 

Rev. ANTOINE GARNIER was a native of 


the diocess De la Rochelle in France, and, ? 


having become a member of the society of St. 
Sulpitius, he was for some time a director of 
the seminary at Lyons. He, with two other 
priests, was appointed by Rev. Mr. Emery, 
superior general of the society, to co-operate 
with Rev. Mr. Nagot in founding a clerical 
seminary in Baltimore ; where they arrived on 
the 10th of July, 1791.* During the whole 
twelve years of his stay in Baltimore, Rev. M. 
Garnier continued to reside at the seminary, 
where he taught theology and philosophy. 

His pious labors at Fell’s Point commenced 
soon after his arrival in America, when he 
could speak but very few words of English ; 
yet even then, in company with Mr. Floyd, 
he visited such Catholics as were inattentive 
or indifferent to religion, and urged them, by 
all the means in his power, to return to their 
Christian duties. He applied himself so suc- 
cessfully to the study of the English language 
as to be very soon able to preach to his con- 
gregation. In addition to his charge of St. 


* The names of those who accompanied Rev. 
Fr. Chas. Nagot, are Rev. Messrs. Garnier, Tes- 
sier, Levadoux; and Messrs. Tulloh, Mondesir, 
Perinauld, Floyd, and Jno. Caldwell. Rev. Mr. 
Delavau, a canon of the church of St. Martin of 
Tours, came also, as a friend of M. Nagot. 
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Patrick’s, after the appointment of Mr. Floyd, 
Rev. Mr. Garnier attended the congregation 
at Doughoregan (Carroll’s) Manor, sixteen 
miles from Baltimore, once a month; where 
he numbered among his flock the late Charles 
Carroll of Carrolton, the last survivor of those 
who signed the Declaration of Independence. 

All who have had the happiness to know 
Rev. Mr. Garnier bear testimony to his great 
talents and profound learning. Besides his 
high attainments in moral and natural sci- 
ence, he was eminently successful in the study 
of the languages, and particularly the oriental 
tongues. The distinguished station he has 
now held for many years, of Superior General 
of the society of St. Sulpitius, proves the es- 
timation in which he is held by his brethren. 
The history of that society, which has done 
so much for religion and literature, will do 
justice to his long and eminent career: but 
the traits of character developed in the course 
of his labors as an American missionary be- 
long to these humble pages, devoted to the 
memory of some of the great benefactors of 
the Catholic Church in Maryland. 

Rev. Mr. Garnier was a remarkable instance 
of the union of great learning and talents 
with a profound humility, a perfect indiffer- 
ence to the pleasures of the world, and a sin- 
cere and lively piety. His long and arduous 
labors in the service of St. Patrick’s church 
were entirely gratuitous. So free was he 
from any attachment to money that he would 
not make it the subject of conversation. On 
one occasion, having reluctantly received a 
present of about five dollars for marrying a 
couple, he retained the money in his hand 
until he found the gentleman who was then 
superintending the building of St. Patrick’s 
church, and, without looking at it, handed 
him the money to be applied to the good work. 
Another time, receiving a bank-note, while 
reading his office, he placed it between the 
leaves of his book, where it remained, with- 
out his recollecting any thing of it, until the 
next year, when, on opening his Breviary to 
read the same office, he found the note. 

On his first ministerial visit to Fell’s Point, 
having performed the divine service, Rev. Mr. 
Garnier declined accepting an invitation to 
dinner from one of the congregation, for the 
3A 
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his pious care limited to Catholic children 
alone, but, assembling the children of Pro- 
testants also, he devoted himself to their reli- 
gious instruction with equal earnestness and 
assiduity. He might be seen, conducted by 
a little boy of the community, visiting the 
houses of those who were Catholics by educa- 
tion, but had fallen away from the practice of 
their religion, and exhorting them to return 
to their Christian duties, and to attend the 
divine service then performed amongst them. 
His zealous appeals inflamed the latent spark 
of faith in the hearts of many that had long 
been indifferent to the calls of religion, and 
who, but for him, might have entirely departed 
from the faith of their fathers. By such em- 
ployments as these he prepared himself for 
the dignified office of priest. After his ordi- 
nation, in 1795, he was appointed to the 
charge of St. Patrick’s congregation, which 
he visited twice a week, celebrating mass and 
preaching every Sunday and Thursday. His 
manners are represented to have been grave 
and exemplary, and his style of preaching 
very earnest and effective. His instructions 
to his flock required a rigid performance of 
every duty of religion. 

Besides that lofty charity which seeks the 
salvation of souls, and which he exerted with 
an untiring zeal, his heart was sensibly alive 
to the temporal wants of his suffering fellow- 
creatures. Although austere to himself he 
was assiduous in contributing to the comforts of 
others. Destitute ofmoney himself, he plead- 
ed the cause of the poor with those who were 
able to relieve their wants. He has been 
known to go to the houses of some of his 
parishioners in the drear nights of winter, 
and solicit wood, which he afterwards carried 
in his arms, to the hovels of some poor crea- 
tures whom he knew to be suffering for the 
want of fuel. In the winter of 1796, when 
the ground was covered with deep snow, he 
went to the houses of several of his congre- 
gation at midnight, and made them rise, and 
go to the aid of a poor woman who was lying 
very ill and in great want. It adds to the 
merit of his solicitude, that this zealous pas- 
tor did not reside upon.the field of his labors 
and charities; in performing the office of 
ministering angel, he had to traverse the en- 


reason, as it was afterwards ascertained, that 
he had not obtained permission from his supe- 
rior to dine abroad. This difficulty being 
subsequently removed by his superior’s appro- 
bation, he always afterwards shared a frugal 
meal among his flock. 

It has been stated that Rev. Mr. Garnier 
was assisted by Mr. Floyd, then a student of 
divinity at St. Mary’s seminary. The ex- 
traordinary virtues and ardent zeal of this 
young gentleman are spoken of in terms of 
unbounded praise and admiration by those 
who knew him: while his useful labors and 


and veneration of St. Patrick’s congregation in 
particular. Mr. Joun Fitoyp was born in Eng- 
land, of Protestant parents, and brought up in 
the doctrines of the Church of England. In 
early manhood he became acquainted with the 
Rey. John Thayer, who, having been a Pro- 
testant minister in Boston, his native city, 
became a convert to the Catholic religion, 
while on a visit to Rome, about the year 1782. 
He resided some time in France and England, 
and was subsequently parish priest in the city 
of Cork in Ireland. Mr. Floyd met Rev. Mr. 
Thayer* in England, and was induced to ex- 
amine the grounds of Catholic doctrine ; the 
result of which examination was his conver- 
sion. Leaving his native country, Mr. Floyd 
went to France, where he was pursuing his 
studies for the priesthood, when the horrors of 
the French revolution compelled him to fly ; 
and uniting himself to the little band of Rev. 
Mr. Nagot, he was one of the first students of 
St. Mary’s in Baltimore, in 1791, where he 
completed his studies, and was ordained priest, 
on the 19th Dec., 1795. 

While yet a student, he gave most efficient 
aid to the Rev. Mr. Garnier, in forming the 
congregation of St. Patrick’s. His first care 
was to establish a course of religious instruc- 
tion for the children; and as the previous ab- 
sence of all catechetical tuition made it diffi- 
cult to collect them for that purpose, and to 
persuade them of its utility, he went from 
house to house, and solicited parents to send 
their children to him, that they might be 
taught their prayers and catechism. Nor was 


* See ‘* An account of the conversion of the 
Rev. Jno. Thayer,” &c. Hartford, Conn., 1832. 
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tire length of the city ; the seminary where ( arrival, writing from thence to a member of 
he resided, being at one extremity of Balti- ) St. Patrick’s, he says: ‘« Be so good as to pre- 
more, and St. Patrick’s at the other. sent my best compliments to my dear and 

His was the destiny to do much in a short ‘ beloved friends of the Point. I cannot men- 
time; so bright a star was soon to set: but / tion here all their names, but tell them that 
it went down in the fulness of its brilliancy. ‘their persons are deeply engraved on my 
Mr. Floyd had always been conspicuous for ) heart, and shall never be forgotten.” He al- 
his zealous attention to the sick; and the ( ways cherished a fond remembrance of his 
yellow fever having visited the community ) friends in America, and inquired of every one 
of which his congregation was a part, fur- (he met from Baltimore after the welfare of 
nished him ample scope for the exercise of ) his former flock: often expressing a wish to 
the most sacred offices of charity, in the midst ( visit them again. Soon after his arrival in 


of pestilence, and in the face of death. On ‘ Paris, he wrote to a member of St. Patrick’s 
Sunday, the 4th of September, 1797, congregation: “I profit by the opportunity 


of a French gentleman going to Baltimore, to 
recall myself to your remembrance. I often 
walk in spirit in your street, and call at your 
house. Oh! when shall I be favored once 
more, with the pleasure of your cheerful 
company? I am afraid it will not be in this 
life: every thing seems to conspire against 
my return and thwart my warmest wishes; 

the will of God be done! I ought not to be 
so much troubled about the place of my exile, 
for the few days I have to live in this world. 
Be so good as to present my compliments to 
my dear and beloved flock; O tell them that 


The members of his congregation attended ( I carry them all in my heart, and that I offer 
his funeral from the house of the bishop, to ) them up very often to my God, when I ascend 
the eastern burial ground, in which he had? to his altar. Tell them to pray Almighty 
requested to be interred, in preference to the | God for me.” 
burial ground around St. Peter’s Church: the | At this period, the venerable writer was 
former being near the people for whose salva- ‘ engaged in teaching Hebrew, and delivering 
tion he had labored so faithfully. The tomb- ) lectures on the Holy Scriptures, at the semi- 
stone which still marks his grave, was the (nary of St Sulpitius, in Paris; and it is a 
gift of Miss Ann Barry, elder daughter of | striking proof of the benevolence of his heart, 
the late James Barry, an eminent merchant (that in the halls of science in which he so 
of Baltimore. ‘ mach delighted, and where he enjoyed the 

After the death of this good pastor, the (luxuries of noble libraries, and the society of 
veteran Garnier resumed the care of St. Pat- ‘learned men, in the capital of his native 
tick’s congregation, which had increased con- / country, la belle France, he could cherish a 
siderably since he had first known it. Their \ fond remembrance of the little congregation 
condition too was improved: they were wor- / in Apple alley, for whom he had toiled during 
shipping in their own church. He continued | many years, as a poor American missionary. 
his visits twice a week, until the appointment ) His merits were appreciated by Rev. Mr. 
of the Rev. Mr. Cuddy, in May, 1803; and (Emery, then Superior, a man distinguished 
on the 25th of the same month, Rev. Mr. § for his great learning, wisdom and piety. 
Garnier left Baltimore, on his return to France, / Rev. Mr. Garnier continued his profound 
whither he had been recalled by his superior. labors as teacher until the year 1811, when on 
He arrived at Antwerp, after a tedious voyage, /the death of Mr. Duclot, successor to Mr. 
and on the 15th of July, two days after his ‘Emery, he was elected Superior General of 


celebrating mass, he was summoned to attend 
a person dying with the yellow fever. Imme- 
diately after mass, without stopping to take 
any refreshment, and of course still fasting 
since the preceding night, he started on his 
visit to the sick person. On his return, and 
before sitting down to dinner, he complained 
of being sick, and was sent to the house of 
the venerable Bishop Carroll, where he re- 
mained until his death, which took place on 
the following Thursday. He was in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, and had been a 
priest little more than a year and a half. 
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the Society of St. Sulpitius, which honorable / His career was short, and his end edifying. 
post he has now occupied for more than thirty | While faithfully engaged in visiting the sick 


years. 


he contracted the deadly yellow fever, and 


It has been already stated that the Rev. Mr. § after an illness of a few days, departed this 


Cuddy succeeded the Rev. Mr. Garnier in the 
care of St. Patrick’s. Rev. Micuar.t Cuppy 
was a native of Ireland—who arriving in 
America in his youth, studied humanities 
at Georgetown College, entered the Seminary 
of St. Mary’s at Baltimore, on the 12th Sep- 
tember, 1800, and there completed his course 
of theology. While a student, he taught 
catechism at St. Peter’s Church for about 
three years; and very soon after his ordina- 
tion in May, 1803, was appointed rector of 
St. Patrick’s Church. He was the first pastor 
of this congregation who made his residence 
among his people; and the first who received 
a salary from them, which was fixed at four 
hundred dollars ; and was raised by a quarterly 
contribution of one dollar from each head of a 
family. The collection of this small sum was 
sometimes difficult. By the liberality of one 
of the congregation, the late Mr. Garret Pren- 
deville, the priest was allowed the use of a 
house, rent free, and with a young Irishman 
for his servant, he commenced house-keeping; 
but soon discontinued, and became an inmate 
in the family of the late Capt. Dan. McMeal, 
where he remained a welcome guest until his 
death. This good priest, was remarkably as- 
siduous in his duties. He sang high mass and 
preached, when his strength seemed much 
impaired by previous labors and fasting. He 
preached with much earnestness, manifesting 
great zeal and piety. His general deportment 
was very modest and his manners retiring. 


life on the 5th of October, 1804, amid the deep 
regrets of his congregation, by whom he was 
universally beloved. According to his re- 
quest, expressed on his death-bed, his body 
was buried within the church, near the front 
door, that his spiritual children might be re- 
minded to pray for the repose of his soul, 
whenever they entered the church. When 
the present St. Patrick’s Church was com- 
pleted, the body was deposited within its 
vestibule, and a plain white marble slab, with 
a simple inscription near the front door, marks 
the place where rest the remains of the good 
shepherd who laid down his life for his 
flock. 

The period for holding the general Jubilee 
arrived, and found St. Patrick’s Church with- 
out a pastor. Among the learned and pious 
priests, which the French revolution had 
driven to Baltimore, was the Rev. Mr. Moran- 

vile : a man whose name is hallowed in the 
memory of all who knew him! He offered 
himself to Bishop Carroll, who gladly accepted 
his services for conducting the Jubilee, in St. 
Patrick’s Church, in which he was ably as- 
sisted in preaching, and hearing confessions, 
by Rev. M. Flaget and Rev. M. David, both 
of whom have since been bishops. 

Some future numbers of these Sketches will 
be devoted to the biography of this venerable 
priest, by whose zealous exertions the pre- 
sent beautiful edifice known as St. Patrick’s 
Church was erected. | 


THE WCODEN CROSS. 


BY C. SCHMID. 


Translated from the French, 


CHaprer IX. 


Comfort after trouble. 


HILST Sophia was praying in the gar- 
ret, William, plunged in the deep- 


est grief, was sitting in the parlor upon a 
bench. The thought of being driven from his 
house with his poor children made him shud- 
der. His heart was beating with anxiety, and, 
in the feverish excitement that overpowered 
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him, he was obliged to open a window to take / that God will come to our assistance? I am 
breath, when he gave a free vent to his tears, very certain of it.” The father, sensibly 
which he had always restrained in the pre- / moved, casting a mournful look towards heav- 
sence of his dear Sophia, and began with fer- \ en, said with a sigh: «‘O my God, look down 
vor to implore the assistance of heaven. upon these poor children, and take pity on 
The two children were playing in the room, § them!” 
and did not appear to pay attention to their) It was at this instant that the mother en- 
father ; nevertheless the little Frederick per- ( tered. Thongh the tear drops were still upon 
ceived that he was weeping, and, behold, this ) her cheeks, her countenance was gay and 
lovely boy forgets his play-things scattered in ( joyous. With one hand she held up the cru- 
the middle of the floor, runs towards his fath- ) cifix, the brilliant cross enclosed within it, 
er, and, stretching out his arms, says to him / and with the other she pointed towards hea- 
in a most soothing and tender tone: “ Papa, § ven, as much as to tell her husband that God 
what makes you cry?” was going to send them a miraculous assis- 
«My dear Frederick,” replied his father, | tance. Overpowered by her feelings she 
«‘ you know that our neighbor, the rich Gas- ) could not speak. William regarded her with 
pard, wishes to drive us away, and sell our ( an air of astonishment; he did not understand 
house and garden, and all that we possess, to ) her action, nor her transport of joy at so sad 
pay the money which we have borrowed from (a moment. But Sophia having opened the 
him. You saw but lately how enraged he was ) wooden crucifix, showed him the golden cross 
He wishes to drive us out of doors and reduce ( glittering with diamonds which she had found ; 
us to beggary. Help me then to pray God to § and related to him the manner by which she 
preserve us from so great a misfortune.” ( happened at that instant to discover this trea- 
Frederick began to cry bitterly ; he joined 5 sure. 
his little hands, raised his eyes to heaven with 2 William could not believe either his ears or 
a suppliant look, and said: «O Almighty his eyes! A happiness so great and so unex- 
God, who art our Father in heaven, the bad ) pected seemed to him a prodigy easy to the 
Gaspard wishes to take our house from us. | almighty power of God, but he did not believe 
Do not let him, I beseech you.” that his family and himself had reason to ex- 
When little Theresa heard this, and saw her | pect so striking a favor from the Divine Good- 
brother crying, and beheld tears in the eyes of) ness. He took the precious crucifix, his 
her good papa, she also began to cry, and hands trembled, his heart palpitated with hope 
William trembled lest his wife should hear } and fear, and the tears filling his eyes for some 
the sobs and cries of the child. He took her / time impeded his sight ; however, after having 
upon his knees to quiet her, but joining her | examined well, he was convinced that his wife 
hands and raising them towards heaven, she / had not been deceived and that their sorrows 
cried out without ceasing : ‘«* O Almighty God, | were about to end. 
who art always so good,I pray you, oh! I) Transported with joy and gratitude, he fell 
beseech you, come, come to the assistance of { upon his knees, clasped his hands and ex- 
my papa, that he may not cry any more.” claimed: «“O my God, how good and bounti- 
The father had laid upon the window sill ( ful thou art! how admirable is thy providence 
his knife and an apple which he intended to ) in every thing! how adorable in all its ways! 
divide between his children. He hastened to ( with what kindness dost thou hear the prayers 
take the apple and gave it to Theresa to di- \ of the unfortunate, and deign to come to their 
vert her attention and to arrest her sobbing, / aid! We were in the deepest affliction, we 
and Frederick said to her with all the good- | implored thy mercy, and behold, in a moment 
ness and simplicity of his heart: ‘Look ) thou hast changed our tears of anguish into 
here, sister, if you will be quiet and not cry, | tears of joy and gratitude.” 
I will leave you the whole apple! do notcry,) ‘ Yes,” he observed, in rising up, “ these 
I beg you,” added he, (at the same instant ( diamonds are of considerable value, and more 
bursting into tears), for, don’t you know, ‘ than sufficient to pay our debts; thus shall we 
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be enabled to keep house, and our children 
will not be reduced to beggary.” 

Little Frederick knew the wooden cross by 
having often seen it in his mother’s room ; but 
as at this moment he only saw it from below, 
and did not perceive any thing more than 
usual, he stretched out his hand, saying: «Oh! 
mamma, let me see this cross nearer, for I do 
not conceive how it has been able all at once 
to make you and papa so contented and 
happy.” 

Sophia showed him the diamond crucifix, 
and told him that these precious stones were 
worth more than a thousand crowns. 

“Indeed,” said Frederick, ‘these little 
things which glitter like sparks, are very 
pretty, and I would like to play with them, 
but tell me of what use they can be to great 
persons ?” 

His mother told him that these stones which 
were so brilliant, were only for the sight. 

« But then,” replied Frederick, “men will 
hardly give so much money for them as you 
say! These little stones sparkle, it is true, 
but not half so much as the drops of dew, 
millions of which every one can see in the 
morning upon the grass and flowers, without 
paying a sous.” 

In the meanwhile little Theresa, who had 
drawn near and was looking with all her eyes, 
would willingly have given the red apple 
which she held in her hand for the shining 
cross, if they had been willing to let her take 
it to her corner. 

«« My children,” said the father, “you are 


the father, ‘‘ and this is the reason why we are 
now going to thank him.” 

The parents then joined their hands, and 
raising to heaven their tearful eyes, they re- 
turned thanks to God. The children also 
wept for joy and clasped their tender hands. 

| And these tears by which this pious family 
)expressed their grateful acknowledgment to 
\ God, were of more value in his sight than 
diamonds are in the eyes of the world. 


sane 
CHAPTER X. 
Advantages of afflictions. 


Tue next day, early in the morning, Sophia 
) went to the city. She wished, first of all, to 
) consult the worthy pastor of the Cathedral, 
; whe, on a former occasion, had so strongly 

recommended her to Madam de Linden, and 
)in whom, from her tenderest years, she had 
put all her confidence. Since that time, the 
' snows of age had fallen heavily upon the head 
of this holy man. He was now a venerable 
) Sire, enjoying the esteem of every one. So- 
 phia related to him her whole history since the 
\ death of her benefactress. 
) After having made known to him her dis- 
tressed situation, she showed him the wooden 
) cross and related to him the manner in which 
she had discovered the crucifix of gold, and 
the diamonds which were enclosed in it. 

“It is thus, reverend father,’”’ added she, in 


—~ 


/ 
\ 


finishing her recital, «that are accomplished 
( those words which you spoke to me twenty 


too young yet, and you know too little about ‘ years ago, at the moment of my departure 
the things of this world to understand the ) with Madam de Linden. I was then only a 
greatness of the benefit which God has been ‘ child, but I have not yet forgotten them; « Jn 
pleased to bestow upon us. But believe me, / your troubles and afflictions,’ you observed, 
with the money which I will get by selling |< address yourself to God with an entire. and 
these precious stones, I will be able to pay ) filial confidence, and he will always be faithful 


us, and now demands from us; thus it will 
not be in his power to drive us from our home; 
we will keep our house, our garden, all that 
we possess, and it is God who grants us this 
favor by making us find these diamonds.” 

«* Ah!” cried little Frederick, «it is not then 
in vain that we have prayed to God! Indeed 
he is very good, since he has heard us so 


«Ah! you have not forgotten those words,” 
said the old gentleman, with an air of kind- 
ness, “it is very well for you, I am rejoiced to 
see it. You now behold the verification of 
what I then told you. Yes, God is faithful in 
assisting those who call upon him in the time 
of affliction. No one implores his aid in vain. 
His help, indeed, does not always come so 


\ 
our pitiless neighbor the sum which he : in assisting you.’ ” 


quickly.” «Yes, without doubt,” answered } promptly and in so wonderful a manner as you 
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received it; the means which he has taken to 

relieve you in the hour of distress, should be 
ranked among extraordinary events: but it 
is certain that God never abandons those who 
put their confidence in him. He whispers 
consolation to their heart; he sustains them 
that they may not sink under the pressure of 
misfortune. He teaches them how to turn 
their sorrows to a good account, to their 
amendment and sanctification, and knows 
well how to bring their sufferings to a happy 
issue. You have had many proofs of it in the 
course of your life. From your infancy to 
this day he has been to you a vigilant and 
tender father, and has never ceased to assist 
and protect you. Preserve then an unshaken 
confidence in God and in Jesus Christ his 
Divine Son, and faithfully perform his holy 
will. In all your afflictions, have recourse to 
his paternal goodness. Bring up your chil- 
dren in the fear of God; he will make their 
happiness sure, and will never cease to be 
your guide and protector until he has united 
you to himself in the celestial abode of eter- 
nal peace and never-ending joy.” 

While Sophia thanked Divine Providence 
for the signal favor which he had bestowed by 
the discovery of the diamond cross, she had a 
scruple that disturbed her mind, and it was 
principally in relation to this difficulty that 
she came to consult the aged clergyman. 

“Can I,” said she to him, ‘consider this 
precious cross as my lawful property? Would 
it not be unjust to retain an object of so great 
value, or to sell it for my own profit? Would 
it not be a kind of robbery, to the prejudice of 
the heirs of my former benefactress? It is 
certainly the richest jewel she has left! I 
fear to commit a sin, by not quickly restoring 
it to the family of Madam de Linden.” 

**The scruple which you have,” answered 
the prudent pastor, «does honor to your con- 
Science, and proves the sincerity of your 
piety. The laws of God forbid us to retain 
unjustly the goods of another, and a christian 
should always dread the violation of those holy 
commandments. When he entertains a doubt 
about any thing that falls into his possession, 
and he cannot satisfy his mind upon the sub- 
ject, his first duty is to consult some pious and 
more instructed person, who can tell him with 
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certainty: this object belongs to you; keep 
it; or else, this does not belong to you; look 
for the true owner that you may restore it to 
him and that your conscience may not be 
burthened with a sin. But you, dear Sophia, 
you may be perfectly at ease in reference to 
your own case; you have a right to keep 
what you have found, it is your lawful pro- 
perty. It is probable that Madam de Linden 
herself was ignorant of the treasure concealed 
in the wooden cross, which was an old family 
piece. It came to her, no doubt, from an 
‘uncle who had long before held a high station 
(in the church. But your right to it is not 
( founded upon this circumstance, which would 
rather impose upon you the obligation of re- 
storing the diamonds which she had unknow- 
ingly given you; what is certain, however, is 
that your generous benefactress, by bequeath- 
ing to you any one of her jewels, which after 
mature reflection you might choose, evidently 
wished to give you an opportunity of selecting 
the most precious of all. If she and you had 
known that this wooden cross contained 
another richer one, Madam de Linden woulda 
not have changed her mind, and you could 
have taken the diamond cross, even if it had 
been known to exist among her effects. You 
made choice of it, believing that you only 
teok a plain cross, with which, through a no- 
ble disinterestedness and a love of peace, 
you were satisfied. It is not the less your 
own on that account. Behold, my child, how 
Divine Providence has rewarded this love of 
peace, which caused you to prefer an object 
apparently of no pecuniary value, to the most 
precious jewels; see how God has ordained 
every thing for your good. You thought that 
you had only a simple token of the affection 
of your benefactress, and behold, under this 
plain covering, he had concealed a treasure, 
which he discovers to you at a moment when 
you thought yourself ruined. Ah! never 
forget the infinite goodness which he has 
shown to you and your family. These dia- 
monds are magnificent,” added the venerable 
pastor, “they are worth three thousand crowns. 
Receive them as coming from God ; sell them ; 
and let a portion of the money be used to pay 
your debts and reinstate you in business, and 
the rest you can reserve for some future wants. 
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«« Enjoy your prosperity with moderation, 
and by the practice of virtue correspond to 
the blessings which the Lord bestows upon 
you. Preserve with care the wooden cross ; 
let it pass to your posterity as a precious sou- 
venir of your benefactress, the virtuous Mad- 
am De Linden, and still more to recall the 
special protection of God, who has so gra- 
ciously provided for your happiness.” 

The pious old man put back the diamond 
cross into the wooden case, in closing which 
he said: “* Who would imagine that this sim- 
ple crucifix contained so rich a jewel? But, 
in fact, this crucifix, such as we now see it, 


an honest jeweller, who was one of his nu- 
merous friends, and, as the infirmities of the 
old man did not permit him to walk with 
ease, he sent him a request to wait upon him 
at his house. 

The jeweller, although engaged in an ac- 
tive business, immediately repaired to the 
appointed place. After having examined the 
cross very attentively, and been asked by the 
clergyman if he wished to buy it, and at what 
price, he answered that he would give three 
thousand crowns for it, one thousand in cash 
and the balance in twelve and eighteen months. 

Sophia, to her great joy, as we may well 


is a true emblem of the troubles and afflictions ) imagine, received upon the spot the first pay- 


of life, which we Christians also term crosses. 
This is a beautiful expression, full of mean- 


ment of a thousand crowns. 
As she had no design of concealing her good 


ing. Exteriorly, afflictions resemble the wood, / luck from any one, the news of so extraordi- 


ive; while it conceals a treasure more pre- 


town; and, as most of the relations of Madam 


the outside of which presents nothing attract- | nary an event soon spread throughout the 


cious than gold itself. Crosses, that is to say | De Linden lived in this place, they were not 
afflictions, draw us near to God, and make us ) slow in hearing it. They immediately assem- 
acquainted with the nothingness of earthly ( bled and held a family council, in which it 
things; they serve to expiate our faults, to ) was unanimously resolved to call Sophia be- 
correct our failings ; they exercise us in the ) fore the court, to obtain from her the treasure 


practice of confidence in God, of patience and 
humility, and thus dispose us to relish the joys 
of heaven. Let these reflections sustain you 
in all the reverses and troubles of life, and, 
far from deeming it a misfortune when God 
shall visit you with some trial, view it as a 
real happiness, a real blessing. The hour will 
come when the coarse and unseemly covering 
that hides that treasure, will fall into dust, and 
the valuable jewel will present itself to your 
view in all its grandeur; then will you behold 
with unbounded admiration the fruits of vir- 
tue and patience, ten thousand times more 
precious than all the gold of the world. 

“If that moment does not always arrive 
here below, we shall acknowledge at least in 
the next life that every affliction suffered on 
earth was a real and an immense benefit, 
although we thought quite otherwise, and that 
God by this means was enriching us for all 


eternity, and preparing for us a felicity which ) 
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which she had found; «for,”’ said these proud 
and covetous people, ‘it would be altogether 
unreasonable to give as a souvenir to a beggar 
like Sophia a diamond cross worth three thou- 
sand crowns! We could not, really, fancy 
any thing more foolish !” 

This resolution was already taken when the 
honest old Mr. De Hagen entered. Having 
learned the object of the meeting (which was 
held at his country-house situated near the 
suburbs of the town), and the decision to 
which they had come, he exclaimed in a tone 
of just indignation, and striking the floor 
several times with his cane: “ believe me, 
you had better cease your complaints and re- 
main quiet. You may consider yourselves 
fortunate if your unjust demands do not reach 
the public ear. And if your exasperation has 
not entirely taken away the use of your rea- 
son, listen to what Ihave to say. If, at the 
time the inheritance was divided, you all 


will last when this world will have ceased to ) knew that a precious treasure was inclosed in 
exist, and all its magnificence, and treasures, ) that cross which you so much despised, and 
and jewels will be but a confused heap of dust ) Sophia persisted in choosing that cross of dia- 


and ashes.”’ 


monds, you could not have prevented her; 


The pastor was acquainted in the town with ) for, according to the terms of the will, you 
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had no right to object to it; Sophia was per-( laugh at you. Take care, then, not to let 
fectly mistress of her choice. I tell you, ) your complaints be carried before the tribu- 
once more, be quiet, and put an end to your ( nals, for you would furnish a great deal for the 
unjust, unbecoméng, and avaricious preten- ) malicious raillery of the world, and your cn- 
sions. pidity would expose you to universal con- 
« Moreover, if you have lost this rich jewel, | tempt.” 
it is your own fault; you ought to regard this) Furious as the relations of Madam De Lin- 
loss as a slight punishment of your want of {den were against poor Sophia, they were 
respect for your deceased aunt, and of your ) forced to acquiesce in the truth of Mr. De 
hard-heartedness towards the poor orphan. ( Hagen’s remarks, and they abandoned the 
Up to this day you have not ceased to laugh ) idea of a law-suit. 
at the choice which Sophia made of an old) Sophia in the meantime retired from the 
piece of wood, as you called it in derision.‘ curate’s house in possession of a thousand 
You laugh no ionger; but every one will ) crowns. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. the whole edifice disappeared from my view ; one 
chapel alone, if I may say so, concentrated all 
the light, and in the midst of the glory which it 
made, appeared high above the great altar, grand, 
brilliant, full of majesty and sweetness, the V1r- 
GIN Mary, such as she is figured on my medal. 
An irresistible power impelled me towards her. 
The virnGin made a sign to me with her hand 
to kneel down, and she seemed to say to me, < It 
is well!’ She spoke not, but I understood all.” 

This short recital was made to us by Ratis- 
bonne, interrupting himself often, as if to re- 
cover his breath, and get the better of the 
emotion which oppressed him. We listened 
to him with a sacred awe, mingled with joy 


CONVERSION OF A JEW AT ROME. 


(Concluded from our last No.) 


WHEN this apparently delirious emotion 
passed away, Ratisbonne, with a countenance 
all radiant with joy, embraced me, and re- 
quested that I would take him at once to a 
confessor. He wished to know when he could 
receive baptism, without which he said he 
knew not how he could live. He sighed for 
the happiness of the martyrs whose torments 
he saw pictured on the walls of the church in 
which we had been. He then said that he 
would not explain himself to me until after he 


ways, and the ineffable treasures of his mercy. 
One phrase particularly struck us, from its 
mysterious character,—* She spoke not, but I 
understood all!’? From that moment it was 
sufficient merely to hear Ratisbonne ; the 
Catholic faith exhaled, as it were, from his 
heart like a precious perfume from the vase 
enclosing it, but not restraining its fragrance. 
He spoke of the real presence as a man who 
believed in it with all the energy of his mind, 
or rather, indeed, to use a more adequate ex- 
pression, who felt it. Taking leave of Father 
Villefort, we went to return thanks to God, to 


do; “ for,” said he, «‘ that which I have to say 
I ought not to say except upon my knees.” 

I conducted him as soon as possible to the 
convent of the Jesuits, and placed him under 
the care of Father Villefort, who asked him 
to explain himself. Then Ratisbonne drew 
out his medal, pressed it to his lips, showed it 
to us, and exclaimed—“1 HAVE sEEN HER! 
I HAVE sEEN Her!” He was still in a state 
of great excitement; but he soon after became 
calm, and expressed himself in the following 
words :— 

“I had been scarcely a few moments in the 
church, when all of a sudden I felt myself over- ) St. Mary Major, and then to St. Peter’s. 
come by disturbance of mind. I raised my cyes:( tis impossible for me to describe the ecstasy 

Vor. I.—No. 7. 3B 


had obtained the permission of a priest so gratitude, admiring the depths of God’s 
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of Ratisbonne, when he found himself in these 
churches. “Ah!” said he, pressing my hand 
in his, «« I now comprehend that feeling of love 
which the Catholics have for their churches ; 
I appreciate that piety which has urged them 
to embellish those sacred buildings by all the 
means in their power. How happy one feels 
here! one can scarcely be inclined ever to go 
away? It is not earth—all is heavenly.” 
When he approached the altar where the most 
blessed sacrament was preserved, the Real 
Presence of the Divinity came upon him with 
such powerful influence, that he appeared as if 
he should lose his senses if he had not imme- 
diately withdrawn, so unworthy did he deem 
himself to be in the presence of the Living 
God, while the stain of original sin was still 
upon his soul. He took refuge in the chapel 
of the Holy Virgin. “Here,” said he, «I 
have no fear; I feel that I am protected by 
an inexhaustible fund of mercy.” 

He prayed for awhile at the tomb of the holy 
apostles with the greatest fervor. Thehistory 
of the conversion of St. Paul, which I related 
to him, drew from his eyes showers of tears. 
Speaking of the late M. Lafferronnays, he said 
that he felt, to use his own strong expression, 
as if he had been bound to him by a strong 
posthumous tie. He added that he would 
particularly wish to spend the night near his 
coffin. ‘Gratitude, he added, made this a kind 
of duty. But Father Villefort, fearing that he 
must be fatigued, prudently dissuaded him 
from this pious desire, saying that he ought 
not to remain beyond 10 o’clock. 

Ratisbonne then confessed to us that the 
previous night he could not sleep; that he 
had constantly before him a large cross, of a 
particular form, and without the figure of the 
Redeemer upon it. ‘I made,” said he, “ re- 
peated efforts to withdraw my eyes from this 
image, but without success.” Some hours 
after, seeing by accident the reverse of the 
miraculous medal, he recognized upon it the 
form of the cross of which he spoke. 

Meanwhile I was most anxious to visit the 
Lafferronnays family. I had such pleasing 
consolations to impart to them at the moment 


of the dead in a state of agitation, I had al- 
most said of joy, which immediately fixed 
their attention upon me, and induced them to 
feel that I had something important to dis- 
close. They all went with me to an adjoin- 
ing room, and I hastily related to them every 
thing that had passed. It was news from 
heaven which I had brought them. The tears 
of grief changed in a moment to tears of grat- 
itude. The hearts of the afflicted were now 
enabled to support with entire resignation of 
true Christians the most severe sacrifices, the 
last of those which death imposes—the last 
adieu to the remains of him whom they loved. 

I was in haste again to join the son whom 
Heaven had given me; it was his wish that 
I should not leave him alone; he wanted a 
friend to whom he might pour out from his 
heart the profound emotions by which it was 
agitated by the results of this memorable day. 
I again asked him for details of his miracu- 
lous vision. He could not explain how he 
passed from the right side of the church to the 
chapel, which is on the left, and from which 
it was separated by the preparations made for 
the funeral service. He found himself all of 
a sudden on his knees, and prostrated before 
this chapel. At the first moment he beheld 
the queen of heaven in all the splendor of her 
immaculate beauty; but his eyes could not 
bear the splendor of the divine light. Thrice 
he endeavored to contemplate the mother of 
mercy ; thrice his efforts were ineffectual, not 
enabling him even to raise his eyes higher 
than those blessed hands whence proceeded 
luminous emanations of celestial grace. 

« O my God !? he exclaimed, “I, who one 
half hour before that moment was still a blas- 
phemer! I, who was actuated by so violent a 
hatred against the Catholic religion—every- 
body who knows me is well aware that, speak- 
ing in a worldly sense, I had the strongest 
reasons for remaining a Jew. My family was 
Jewish—my affianced bride was a Jewess— 
my uncle was aJew. By becoming a Cath- 
olic, I separated myself from all secular in- 
terests and hopes. Yet I am certainly no 
madman—no fool, nor ever have been. I 


when they were about to be separated for ) think, therefore, that I am entitled to expect 
ever from the mortal remains of him over 
whom they mourned. I entered the chamber 


that what I say shall be believed.” ' 
Friday, 21st January.—The intelligence of 
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this brilliant prodigy was soon circulated 
throughout Rome. People ran here and there 
endeavoring to find out what were the real 
facts of the case; those facts were of course 
very incompletely known at that period. 
Everybody was upon his guard, and resolved 
not to believe in every light report ; but doubt 
eventually vanished as soon as the real truth 
became known. Those who heard that truth 
returned thanks to God for being at Rome at 
a moment when it pleased his inexhaustible 
goodness to reanimate our confidence in the 
immaculate virgin, by manifesting in so ad- 
mirable a manner the influence of her media- 
tion. Everybody was desirous of seeing the 
young man, so trebly blessed, for whom the 
Mother of Divine Grace had descended from 
heaven. 

I was with Ratisbonne in the apartments 
of Father Villefort when General Chlapouski 
found his way to us. ‘Monsieur, you have 
then seen the image of the holy virgin. Do, 
pray, tell me all about it.” “The image, 
sir!”? said Ratisbonne, “the image! I have 
seen herself in person, just as I see you now 
there before me.” 

I cannot but here observe that, if any illu- 
sion were possible, looking to the circum- 
stances of character, of education, of preju- 
dices, of the interests connected with his 
heart and his position, such as I have already 
described them, it could not, at all events, 
have been produced by any external repre- 
sentation ; for there was not in the chapel 
where the miracle was wrought any statue or 
picture, or any image whatever representing 
the virgin. 

I was anxious to take Ratisbonne to visit 
the Laferronnays family. The most important 
event of his life was so closely connected with 
the calamity by which they were then afflict- 
ed, that it seemed to be a duty upon his part 
to soothe the grief by describing to them him- 
self the bonds of eternal gratitude by which 
heaven was pleased to connect him with the 
souls of the just. But his emotions were too 
deep to allow him to converse much upon the 
subject. He pressed with an agitation impos- 
sible to be described the hands which were 
tendered to him on all sides, as if to a brother, 
ortoa beloved child. «O! believe me, be- 
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lieve my words,” he repeated, whenever he 
was questioned, ‘it is to the prayers of Mon- 
sieur Laferronnays that I owe my conversion.” 

It was at my residence that the new convert 
spent the few days that preceded his retreat of 
preparation for baptism. He communicated 
to me some passages from the letters which he 
wrote to his affianced bride, his uncle, and all 
the members of his family, with a view to let 
me enter, as it were, into his very soul, with 
reference to the great subject by which it was 
then engaged. In our confidential conversa- 
sations he incessantly recurred to the evident 
proofs, which ought to convince the most in- 
¢redulous, of the miraculous intervention of 
heaven, in his conversion, and of his entire 
sincerity. 

«The most grave motives,” said he, ‘the 
most powerful interests that could influence 
the heart of man, attach me to my former re- 
ligion. Full credit ought, therefore, to be 
given to a man who sacrifices every thing to 
a conviction which can only have come from 
heaven. If all that I have averred be not 
strictly true, I commit an act at once the most 
culpable and the most foolish. 

«In commencing with the religion which I 
have embraced by a sacrilegious lie, not only 
do I risk my position in this life, but I hazard 
my salvation, and I bring down upon my head 
the dreadful responsibility of abetting the 
conduct of all those who might follow my 
example. What interest, therefore, have I in 
doing what is wrong? Alas! when my brother 
was converted to Catholicism, and became a 
priest, of all my family I was the person most 
imbittered against him. He and I were quite 
at war: to speak in the lightest terms, I abso- 
lutely detested him, for he had sent word to 
me to say that he had pardoned me. At the 
time I was affianced, I said to myself that I 
ought to be reconciled to my brother; I wrote 
to him a few lines; they were very cold, and 
he replied to me in a letter full of the most 
tender and charitable affection. One of my 
young nephews died eighteen months ago. 
Before he died, my brother was most anxious 
to baptize him: when I found this out, I be- 
came absolutely furious. All my hope now 
is that God may send me some severe trials, 
in order that I may render glory to Him, and 
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prove to the world the perfect sincerity of my 
faith.” 

Yes, surely this man is worthy to be be- 
lieved, who, at the age of eight and twenty 
years, sacrifices all the delights of his heart, 
all the hopes of his life, in order to obey the 
dictates of his conscience. For he well ap- 
preciates all the consequences of his resolu- 
tion ; he well knows already that christianity 
is but another term for bearing the cross; he 
is constantly reminded of the trials which 
await him, and of the duties which are im- 
posed upon him by the new religion into 
which he is so ardently zealous to enter. 

Immediately after he first requested to be 
baptized, he was introduced to the venerable 
father who governs a society truly dear to all 
the friends of religion. That good father, 
after having listened to him in the kindest 
and mildest manner, but at the same time with 
the utmost gravity, desired him to consider 
attentively all the sacrifices which he would 
have to make, the serious obligations which 
he would have to fulfil, the internal struggles 
which awaited him, the temptations and the 
trials of every kind to which his determina- 
tion was about. to expose him. Then show- 
ing him a crucifix which was upon the table, 
he said :— 

«This cross,” said he, “which you have 
beheld during your recent vision, when once 
you shall have been baptized, you must not 
merely honor, but you must bear.” Thenopen- 
ing the book of the holy Scriptures, he turned 
to the second chapter of Ecclesiasticus, and 
read to Ratisbonne these words—* My son, 
when you engage yourself in the service of 
God, prepare your soul for temptation and 
trial, and go on resolutely in the paths of jus- 
tice, and in the fear of the Lord. Preserve 
your soul in a state of humiliation and wait 
in patience. Listen to the words of wisdom, 
and do not lose courage at the moment of trial. 
Await patiently the approach and the delays 
of God. Accept cheerfully every thing that 
may happen to you; be at peace with thyself, 
even when grief cometh, for gold and silver 
are purified by fire. But the men whom God 
wishes to receive amongst the number of his 
elect he proves in the crucible of mortification. 
Repose, therefore, confidence in God, and he 


will deliver you from all your sufferings. 
Hope in him, at the same time fear him, and 
persevere in love of him to thine old age.” 

The reading of these divine words produced 
a profound impression upon the mind of Ratis- 
bonne. Far from impairing, they only added 
to the strength of his resolution. They com- 
pelled him to enter, thenceforth, into the most 
profound sentiments of Christianity. Never- 
theless he listened to them in silence; but at 
the close of the retreat which preceded his 
baptism, the eve of that to him most import- 
ant day, he proceeded to the venerable cler- 
gyman who had read to him these words, and 
requested that he would favor him with a 
copy of them, adding, at the same time, that 
it was his intention to preserve them, and to 
meditate upon them during all the days of his 
life. 

Such are the facts, which I recommend to 
the attention of all reflecting men. I have 
laid those facts before them in the most art- 
less manner, in all the sincerity of truth, for 
the edification of all the faithful, and for the 
instruction of those who are still looking out 
for a place of repose; happy if, after having 
wandered for a long time myself in the dark- 
ness and inconsistencies of the Protestant 
faith, 1 may, by this simple narration, induce 
one single individual, blind to the truths of the 
gospel, to exclaim, Lord, open thou mine eyes. 
For he who prayeth sincerely will soon attain 
a full knowledge of the Catholic faith. 

Monday, 31st January.—On this day Al- 
phonso was received into the holy Catholic 
Church. The persons who were present on 
this occasion in the church of the Jesuits will 
long preserve the recollection of the solemn 
ceremony that has marked, in the most strik- 
ing manner, the extraordinary event which 
has caused so great a sensation in this city, an 
event that has made manifest to the world one 
of those miracles of grace to which divine 
Providence has resort, occasionally, in order 
to reanimate the faith of the tepid, and to 
attract into the paths of salvation those who 
have been straying in the ways of darkness. 

Ratisbonne has this day made between the 


hands of the cardinal vicar his profession of 


belief in the Catholic faith, has received bap- 
tism and confirmation, and has made his first 
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Who could have recited better than the 
psalmist that contempt of the world, and those 
emotions of the heart by which the young 
Iraelite was affected in the midst of the pleas- 
ures which his brilliant position afforded him? 
*©Q my soul, why art thou sad, and why dost 
thou trouble me? Quare tristis es?” These 
were followed by other prayers suitable for the. 
occasion, and when they were terminated the 
cardinal vicar, preceded by the clergy, went 
in procession to the Jower part of the church. 
The Rev. Father Villefort and the Baron De 
Bussiére placed before him the young Israel- 
ite. ‘ What do you ask of the Church?” 
said the cardinal. The neophyte replied, 
Faith.” Ah! he was already in possession 
of that holy Catholic faith. The morning 
star was already risen for him, and had illu- 
minated him with its divine rays. Therefore, 
when he was desired to express his « detesta- 
tion” of the perfidy of the Jews, he did not 
hesitate for a moment; and the modest firm- 
ness of his answers proved that he was not 
unworthy of the indulgence granted to him by 
the church, by abridging for him the other 
ceremonies which catechumens usually under- 
dergo. The cardinal then breathed on him 
thrice; he marked him with the sign of 
Christianity, the revered sign of the cross, 
upon his forehead, his eyes, his ears, his 
breast, and his shoulders; in order to teach 
the new Christian that he ought to consecrate 
to Christ all the thoughts of his heart, and to 
bear with ardor the yoke of the cross. Fi- 
nally, he gave him the salt of wisdom to taste, 
and he recited over him the prayers of exor- 
cism. The young neophyte then prostrated 
himself in the porch of the church, the last 
mark of submission which he was called upon 
to make. He immediately, without hesita- 
tion kissed the earth, thus proving to the whole 
congregation that he had become really a 
Christian, and had adopted that humility 
which our divine Master had taught when he 
desired his disciples to be meek and humble 
of heart. 

From the moment the neophyte kissed the 
earth, the church at once received and cher- 
ished him as her own child; forgot all his past 
life, and the many impieties which, as a Jew, 
he had uttered against her. The pontiff gave 
him his stole to kiss, as a sign of his adop- 
tion, and to teach him that, in the great Cath- 
olic family, children walk only under the pro- 
tection of their fathers. 

It would be difficult to describe all the va- 
rious feelings by which the whole congrega- 
tion was agitated upon seeing this young man. 
His countenance, characterized by a happy 
mixture of firmness and mildness, his long 
beard, his demeanor, his dress, all recalled to 
mind a portrait of the middle ages. He looked 
like one of the Christians of the catacombs, 
hoping for the day to come when he might 
manifest his faith by his martyrdom. 

The pious women, who crowded towards 
the altar to get a near view of the convert, 


communion, Long before the hour appointed 
for this solemnity the sacred edifice was filled 
with a crowd of the faithful, eager to contem- 
plate the young Israelite whom the blessed 
virgin was pleased to conduct with her own 
hand, full of grace, to the foot of the cross. 
There were present, also, many who did not 
belong to the one fold, and some who came 
through mere curiosity to see what was going 
on. But a sympathetic feeling of devotion 
prevailed throughout the whole congregation ; 
and the religious sentiment which took pos- 
session of them all was too profound not to 
render them sensible, at least for the moment, 
to the deep ae of piety by which the neo- 
phyte was himself inspired. 

Special precaution had been taken for the 
preservation of that order which was neces- 
sary upon so important an occasion. The 
whole space which extends between the altar 
of St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier was 
disposed in such a manner as to enable the 
numerous assistants to take their proper places 
without interruption: and, although there 
were no reserved seats, the pressure of those 
who came from mere curiosity was prevented 
from producing any inconvenience by the 
early attendance of the pious individuals who 
may be said to have guarded the sanctuary 
from any of that appearance of distraction and 
intrusion which might otherwise have pre- 
vailed. 

About half-past eight o’clock, Ratisbonne, 
clothed in the white tunic of the catechumens, 
was conducted by the Rev. Father Villefort, 
who had prepared him, and the Baron Theo- 
dore De Bussiére, his sponsor, to the chapel 
of St. Andrew, situated near the great en- 
trance to the church. The object of curiosity 
to the immense crowd which had assembled 
to see him, he sustained their looks with an 
angelic resignation, submitting humbly to this 
meritorious trial, at a moment when all the 
thoughts and sentiments belonging to a mode 
of life entirely new to him pressed with pe- 
culiar weight upon his heart. For the mo- 
ment he clasped fervently the rosary which 
he held in his hand: he gazed on the medal 
which was attached to it, as if to derive from 
it fortitude to bear him through all the events 
of the day. 

At nine o’clock, his eminence the Cardinal 
Patrice, vicar of the Holy Father, after having 
attired himself in his pontifical robes at the 
altar of St. Ignatius, commenced the prayers 
prescribed by the ritual for the baptism of 
adults. Those prayers consist, in the first 
place, of the Psalms of David, in which there 
are many passages that seem as if expressly 
designed to convey the sentiments of a cate- 
chumen, and to describe the means by which 
the Lord was pleased to impart to him the 
light of faith. Such is the admirable charac- 
ter of the holy writings, that every person may 
find in them every expression which he may 
require to make manifest the wants of his soul, 
and all the circumstances of an interior life. 
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expressed in their own ardent language the 
sentiments by which they were all animated 
upon this occasion. 

«Ah! how happy he must be, how dear to 
heaven!” they exclaimed; and then they 
kissed their rosaries, as if looking upon this 
day as a festival of the Virgin. ‘They pointed 
out to each other the individual of whom 
Providence was pleased to make use as his 
instrument in this manifestation of his ways. 
‘«*« He is a Frenchman,” they said ; “it was he 
who gave the medal to the Israelite, and who 
entreated for him the mediation of the Virgin. 
We pray that God may bless him and all that 
belong to him.” 

Meanwhile the catechumen knelt down be- 
fore the pontiff to receive the waters of bap- 
tism. He was asked his name. “ Mary,” 
een with a strong emotion of grati- 
tude. 

«< What do you ask?” 

« Baptism.” 

««Do you renounce Satan ?” 

«TI do renounce.” 

«« And all his pomps and works?” 

«I do renounce.” 

“Do you believe in one Gop, the Father 
Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth?” 

**T believe.” 

«Do you believe in Jesus Christ, his only 
son, our Lord, who was born and suffered for 
us?” 

“I believe.” 

“Do you belleve in the Holy Ghost, the 
holy Catholic Church, the communion of 
saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection 
of the body, and life everlasting ?” 

‘I do believe.” 

The tone, and the accent of intimate con- 
viction, with which the convert pronounced 
this profession of the Catholic faith, produced 
upon all those who had the happiness to hear 
him an impression which vibrates still in their 
hearts. The water was then poured upon his 
head, and the solemnity of his reception was 
complete. Henceforth he became a disciple 
of the cross, prepared to manifest his faith in 
that Christ who was sacrificed for us. The 
Abbé Dupanloup then pronounced an exhor- 
tation, ot which we subjoin a few extracts. It 
fully reveals his faith in the miracle which has 
been wrought in favor of the young Israelite, 
avoiding, however, as he was bound to do, any 
decided expression of opinion on that subject, 
until a regular opinion shall be had concerning 
it from the competent authorities. 

«Divine Providence is admirable in all its 
thoughts and all its ways, and I feel deep com- 
passion for those who do not recognize the 
constant operation of the infinite power. For 
them the life of man is but a gloomy mystery, 
his days a miserable slavery, himself an exile 
from heaven, destined to live here in darkness 
and tears, and to die in despair, as if he had 
been altogether forgotten by his Creator. But 
no, O most merciful God! thou dost not treat 
us in any such manner; profound though our 





misery be, we ought not to feel wretched, for 
we are ever watched over by thy providence ; 
that providence as high as the heaven, as deep 
as the sea, an abyss of power, wisdom, and love, 

«Thou hast only made us for thyself, O 
Lord! and our hearts are ever disquieted until 
they seek repose in thee. O God! I adore 
thee; I give thee thanks, when from the 
depths of thy eternal power, thou rememberest 
with compassion the most humble of thy crea- 
tures; when, according to the expression of 
the prophet, thou movest heaven and earth to 
save those who are dear to thee, to conquer 
even one soul.” 

«« And as to you, upon whom all eyes are 
turned this day with an inexpressible tender- 
ness, relate to us by what secret mercy the 
Lord has brought you to himself? What has 
brought you to this sanctuary? What is the 
meaning of this white robe, with which you 
are clothed? Whence come you? Whither do 
you go? What impulse has driven you from 
your former paths? Disclose to us how the sun 
of truth and justice has arisen in your soul; 
by what brilliant aurora was it preceded? 
How happens it that you taste as we do,—per- 
haps better,—of the holy word? Tell us, for 
we have a right to know why you have come 
to partake of our inheritance, who has brought 
you amongst us, for we know you not! 

** But O yes, we do; we know the means 
by which you have been conducted to this 
altar. The time has not long gone by when, 
though you did not love the truth, the truth 
loved you. You then answered all the efforts 
of the most pure and ardent zeal by a disdain- 
ful smile, and an almost contemptuous silence. 
O God of infinite patience! O God! who 
lovest us in spite of all our opposition to thy 
will, thy mercy hath in it a sublimity and a 
tenderness which are displayed in a manner, 
if I may presume so to say, of the utmost 
simplicity. All of a sudden, a report spreads 
through the holy city, which brings joy to 
every Christian heart. Behold, he who wasa 
blasphemer yesterday, and who even mocked 
at the friends of God, is to-day filled with the 
spirit of the holy gospel. Grace is spread 
upon his lips, nothing escapes from his mouth 
but thanksgiving ; the holy faith lightens as it 
were from his eyes, and the sacred unction at 
once teaches him to comprehend the whole 
system of our religion.” 

«* What a happiness for him that it is at the 
feet of the chair of St. Peter he has been ena- 
bled to renounce his Judaic opinions! This is 
for him indeed his day of pentecost, when the 
force of the divine spirit hath replenished his 
heart. Is it too aah to say that heaven con- 
templates this young Christian with love, that 
the earth blesses him, and the Redeemer 
watches over his steps? Abraham, Isaac, Is- 
rael, and all the patriarchs and prophets en- 
courage him to proceed in the happy path 
upon which he has entered. The Blessed 
Virgin particularly extends to him her most 
gracious protection.” 
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The ceremony of the day concluded with 
the solemn sacrifice of the mass. Ratisbonne 
for the first time oe of the holy commu- 
nion; such was the powerful effect which it 
produced upon him, that his face was bathed 
in tears, and he seemed so overcome by the 
power of his emotion, that he would have 
fainted on the floor had he not been assisted by 
his good confessor and sponsor, Father Ville- 
fort. A great number of the faithful pro- 
ceeded immediately to the holy table in suc- 
cession, after this young Christian had com- 
municated, to offer up ‘their thanksgiving to 
God for the wonders wrought in his favor. 
This fine spectacle imparted ¢ an extraordinary 
character to the whole ceremony. After «‘ Te 
Deum,” the Cardinal conducted this new son 
of the church into the Convent of the Jesuits, 
and embraced him as a father would embrace 
his child in the most tender manner. Al- 
phonso then hastened to the cell which he had 
occupied during his retreat, and threw himself 
upon his knees before his crucifix, to pour out 
to his Saviour the gratitude which he felt for 
all the graces which had been lavished upon 
him. He was"soon after presented to the 
Holy Father, who received him with expres- 
sions of the greatest kindness, and presented 
him with a crucifix blessed by his own hand.* 

LIBERIA MISs1oN.—The Very Rev. Dr. 
Barron, prefect apostolic, has returned to this 
country in improved health. He gives in- 
teresting details of the manners of the Afri- 
can tribes, especially of the Grebo and Men- 
dingo nations; and entertains strong hopes of 
the success of the mission among them. In 
the colony at Cape Palmas only eighteen 
Catholics are found, who, however, console 
the missionaries by their attachment to their 
religion. At Cape Mount, with an Italian 
gentleman, about an equal number of Catho- 
lics live. There are a few also in Monrovia 
and other parts of Liberia. Rev. John Kell 
has remained at his post, whilst the prefect 
apostolic returns to obtain co-operation in his 
labors. It is not improbable that he will visit 
France and Ireland for the interests of the 
mission.— Cath. Herald. 

CoNVERSIONS ABROAD.—The Rev. J. Bay- 
ley, of the Protestant Episcopal establishment 
in America, was received into the church on 
the 28th April, at Rome. Having concluded 
his spiritual retreat, he received confirmation 
and the blessed Eucharist from the hands of 
Cardinal Franzoni, in the rooms of St. Igna- 
tius. Mr. Bayley is a man of great and gen- 
eral acquirements, and having some years ago 
dedicated his life to the service of reli ion, has 
been long engaged in the study of the faith 
which he has at last embraced. Mr. Bayley 
is a nephew of Mother Seton, foundress of the 
Sisters of Charity in the United States. 

On the 14th of February, bis honor Samuel 


Firebrace, second puisne judge of British 
Guiana, and an LL.D. of Leyden university, 
made a public profession of the Catholic faith 
in the presence of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Clancy, 
and several other witnesses, at Georgetown, 
British Guiana. 

Four conversions took place publicly at 
Paris in the week after Easter. 


DOMESTIC. 


Diocress or CrncinNATI.—On Ascension 
day, 5th of May, Bishop Purcell held an ordi- 
nation in the chapel of the diocesan seminary, 
at St. Martin’s, Brown county, Ohio, at which 
Mr. Cornelius Daly received the clerical ton- 
sure, and four minor orders ; Mr. Charles Kil- 
leen the four minor orders ; and Mr. Timothy 
Farrell, Mr. Philip F oley, and Mr. Daniel 
Hallinan, subdeaconship. On the following 
day the two last named gentlemen were or- 
dained deacons ; and on Corpus Christi Mr. 
Hallinan was raised to the holy order of priest 
in St. Peter’s Cathedral, Cincinnati.— Cath. 
Telegraph. 

Diocess or New Yorx.—The Right Rev. 
Bishop Hughes conferred minor orders on Mr. 
Anthony Farley on Wednesday, 18th May, and 
subdeaconship on Mr. John Harley, A. M. 
On the following Friday Messrs. Jo nh Heany 
and J. J. Conroy, A. M., were promoted to 
deaconship, and Mr. Anthony Farley to sub- 
deaconship ; and on Saturday Messrs. Conroy 
and Harley were raised to the dignity of priests. 
Truth Teller. 

On Sunday, June 5th, the new church of 
the Nativity, in the city of New York, was 
dedicated to the worship of God by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Hughes, who preached on the occa- 
sion. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Fenwick celebrated a 
pontifical high mass, assisted by several cler- 
gymen. It is supposed that at least 2,500 
persons were present at the ceremony, and 
nearly as many more could not gain admit- 
tance. The Catholics of New York are in- 
debted to the zeal of the Very Rev. Mr. Byrne 
for this elegant addition to their list of church- 
es.—Freeman’s Journal. 

Diocress or NatcHEes.—We learn from the 
Catholic Advocate, that on the 10th May, feast 
of Pentecost, a pontifical high mass was cele- 
brated for the first time in the diocess of 
Natches, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Chanche, assisted 
by the Rev. John Francois, the only clergy- 
man whom he has, at this time, with him. 
Immediately after mass, the bishop adminis- 
tered the sacrament of confirmation to more 
than thirty persons, who gave much edification 
to the assembled congre — by their piety, 
unaffected devotion and modest deportment. 
This im ag ceremony was ended by im- 


* Alphonso Ratisbonne was born in the month parting th e Papal benediction, which was pre- 


of May, 1814, and is now consequently in the viously explained by the bishop. 


23th year of his age. 





On the 
same day more than fifty persons approached 
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the Holy Eucharist. In the afternoon those 
who had been confirmed renewed their baptis- 
mal promises. Not less than one hundred per- 
sons have complied with the precept of the 
church in approaching the sacred table during 
the paschal time. 

The good and happy effects produced by the 
mission among the colored portion of the 
population, is another source of consolation to 
the paternal and affectionate heart of the Rt. 
Rev. prelate. This mission was commenced 
in January last, under very unfavorable auns- 
pices. At the first instruction two or three 


only were present, now from fifty to sixty 
weekly attend these instructions. Since that 
time about twelve or fifteen adults, besides 
several children have received the sacrament 
of baptism, nor is it less consoling to know 
that several others are preparing to receive 
this same sacrament of regeneration. These 
are some of the happy effects which have re- 
sulted from the zeal and pious exertions of the 
Rev. Mr. Francois, in this charitable and lau- 
dable cause. The bishop has but two clergy- 
men who exercise, jointly with him, the func- 
tions of the holy ministry. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Models of English Literature, for the use of 
Colleges and Academies, 12mo. pp. 372. Bal- 
timore, John Murphy. 

Among the signs of improvement which 
our age exhibits, not one can be mentioned 
that deserves to be placed on a parallel with 
the efforts which are made to better the sys- 
tem of education. The training of the youth- 
ful mind is an object of so much importance, 
its influence upon social order and domestic 
happiness so immediate and extensive, that 
any advances in the art of conveying :astruc- 
tion, any success in removing the difficulties 
which have lain in the way, or in purifying 
the channels through which knowledge is im- 
parted to young persons, will be viewed by the 
philanthropist, and still more by the Christian, 
with feelings of intense interest and un- 
mingled pleasure. It cannot be doubted that 
the education of youth has had, and still has to 
contend with many obstacles. To mention 
only one, fanaticism and bigotry on the one 
hand, and irreligion and licentiousness on the 
other have so poisoned the fountains of know- 
ledge, that it is almost impossible to find 
eee ee an elementary work that can be 
placed with safety in the hands of children. 
School-books which are intended to enlighten 
the mind of youth, and to teach them lessons 
of lasting usefulness, have become the means 
of hurling against the Catholic the weapons of 
religious prejudice; or of producing impres- 
sions which are hostile to sound morality. 
This evil has been too long tolerated ; but the 
application of the remedy comes better late 
than never, and we rejoice to see the appear- 
ance of works that are free from the infection 
to which we have alluded, and whigh can be 
given to the student without exposing his 


mind to any unfavorable bias. Eminently 
such is the volume entitled, Models of English 
Literature. The main study of the compiler 
has been to avoid whatever might be consid- 
ered offensive or exceptionable, and the reader 
will discover in it oahing that the most sensi- 
tive religionist may carp at, or the gravest 
moralist may condemn. It is a skilful ar- 
rangement of elegant extracts from the most 
celebrated writers in our language, exemplify- 
ing the beauties of style in all its varieties, 
and forming not only a most useful work for 
the pupil, but a most delightful volume for the 
perusal of the finished scholar. A work like 
this has long been considered a great deside- 
ratum, and now that it has appeared, we hope 
it will be at once universally adopted in our 
colleges and academies. It is one of those 
publications which should rapidly pass from 
one edition to another. 

Al letter to the honorable and Rev. George 
Spencer on the Oxford movement in the United 
States, by Americo-Catholicus; New York, 
Casserly and Sons. 

It is easy to perceive that the author of this 
pamphlet is a distinguished convert to our 
holy faith, who yearns for the spiritual welfare 
of those who are,as he formerly was, es- 
tranged from the ways of truth. Having 
reached the desired haven himself, he looks 
back with anxious solicitude to his brethren, 
who are still tossed upon the waves of uncer- 
tainty, and stretches forth to them a helping 
hand, by pointing out the facilities which exist 
for renouncing their deplorable schism, and re- 
turning to the venerable religion of eighteen 
hundred years. In a future number we shall 
lay before the reader an extract from this 
beautiful letter. 





